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COME WITH ME THROUGH 
BUDAPEST 


As soon as you are settled in your hotel 
or pension, go to the Municipal Information 
Office at Deak Ferenc-utca 2 and get, 
with other pamphlets they will give you, 
their Budapest map and guide. Then walk 
down to the river, find a seat somewhere 
along the promenade, and look at this 
booklet. It gives you helpful information 
of many kinds and it is always up to date ; 
so I’m not repeating lists of hotels and 
baths and theaters, hours and fees for 
museums, shops where you can buy Hun- 
garlan souvenirs, cafés where you can hear 
gipsy music, and suggestions about what 
things to eat and drink that are partic- 
ularly Hungarian — and all the other 
facts that are so necessary for visitors. 
What I want to do is to help you use this 
booklet, to enjoy Budapest to the maximum. 

Let us look at the map to get the lay 
of the land. 

Separated by the Danube (Duna), con- 
nected by six bridges, are Buda and Pest. 
On the Buda side — that is, on the west 
— in the center of your map, close to the 
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river you see an oval section without the 
blue lines that show the tramways ; that’s 
the Var, with the very long building (the 
royal palace), probably across from where 
you're sitting. To the south is the Gellért- 
hegy (hegy means hill), crowned with a 
low fort. Back from the river, fewer streets 
and many trees mark the hills of Buda, 
dotted over with attractive villas and 
gardens. 

Pest, you will notice, is far more closely 
built up, with some districts of checker- 
board streets. There are two curving boul- 
evards (kérut) ; the outer one, called Nagy- 
kérit, starts at the bridge by the Island 
(Margit-hid) and is named Lipét, Teréz, 
Erzsébet, J6zsef and Ferenc, with a new 
name every time it crosses a radiating 
street ; the inner one, called Kisk6rtt, has 
its southern end at the Ferenc Jézsef bridge 
and is called Vamhaz-korit, Muzeum-korit, 
Karoly kiraly-ut, and then with a jog down 
to the river, making a district called Inner 
City. Once upon a time this Inner City 
made all of Pest and this rough half-circle 
traces the line of the old city walls. 

Far out there’s a third boulevard, Hun- 
garla-k6rut, starting at the north end of 
the Island (where the new bridge is to be) 
and ending at Vasiti-hid on the south. 

Just one suggestion : your first evening 
go early — at six-thirty or even at six — to 
the Kiosk on the Gellérthegy ; you can 
walk up from the Erzsébet-hid (Elizabeth 
bridge) along a zigzag path, or say to the 
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taxi driver, “Kérem, Gellért Kioszk.” If 
you can, choose your table for supper in 
the outer row. Sit quietly and see the 
sunset light fade and darkness come. More 
and more lights shine out till it’s like a 
scene in fairyland. Gipsy musicians play 
old Hungarian songs. This is something to 
remember always, for night comes over 
Budapest like the drawing of a curtain. 
No other city in Europe offers such a sight. 

Why was it called Budapest? Buda was 
the brother of Attila; or — for here the 
wise men don’t agree and you must take 
your choice — Buda is an old word for 
watchtower, and we know that the Romans 
built one here. And Pest meant oven — the 
Romans had kilns here to bake their brick 
and to burn chalk for mortar; you'll see 
ruins of them presently. In 1873 the two 
towns combined to make the great city of 
today. 

You linger at your table, loath to go. 
You listen to the old songs, you look and 
look at the scene below, idly dreaming of 
the peoples who have made the fascinating 
background of Budapest — the long-ago 
men of the Stone and Bronze Ages; the 
Romans whose relics are still found in 
excavating for modern buildings ; the Hun- 
garians under Prince Arpdd, coming in 
search of arable land — 896 is a date you 
must remember. 

They settled here and established a govern- 
ment, which became a kingdom under 
Stephen in the year 1000 — a kingdom 
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larger and more populous than Great 
Britain. It was the second country in Europe 
to have a written constitution, only seven 
years after the Magna Charta. Wise rulers 
were the Arpdds and for three centuries 
medieval culture flourished — with one 
break when Genghis Khan’s Tartars devas- 
tated the land in 1247. 

When this dynasty died out the Hun- 
garians elected their kings. The greatest 
names are Louis the Great in the fourteenth 
century, the Regent, John Hunyadi, who 
defeated the Turks at Belgrade — hark ! do 
you hear the church bells at noon? and his 
son Matyas, the great Renaissance ruler and 
patron of art. Another invasion — the 
Turks — and Hungary’s defeat on the field 
of Mohacs. 1526 is more than a battle, 
it’s a turning point in Hungary’s history, 
for before that date she was one of the 
great powers in Europe. 

Wholesale destruction and devastation ; 
art treasures destroyed or carried off to 
Constantinople; churches torn down or 
made into mosques with star and crescent; 
the land desolate, the people driven away 
or sold as slaves. Turkish baths — some of 
them here today — and a rose garden ; not 
a constructive record for an occupation of 
more than a century and a half! At last 
the nations of central Europe combined 
their forces and retook Buda — another 
year to remember, 1686. 

Then come the Habsburg sovereigns, living 
most of the time in Vienna and treating 
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Budapest like a stepchild. These years of 
autocratic rule broken by rebellions — led 
by Bocskay, Bethlen, Thokély, Rak6czi, 
and 1848 with Kossuth’s the outstanding 
name. The Hungarians won battle after 
battle, but Russia’s intervention turned the 
tide and the last stronghold surrendered. 
For eighteen years the nation resisted 
passively, but this unhappy condition of 
affairs ended with the Compromise of 1867 
and the coronation of Francis Joseph and 
Elizabeth, the queen who was so beloved 
in Budapest. Then the World War, the 
coronation of Charles IV; the autumn 
revolution of 1918, followed by the tragic 
months of Communism and the equally 
tragic occupation by the Roumanians ; and 
then comes riding in the Hungarian army, 
led by Admiral Horthy, and order is restored. 
You sit here on the Gellért hill, named 
for the saint who was the friend of Stephen 
and tutor to his son. You look across the 
valley to the dim outlines of the royal palace 
where lives the Regent, for today Hungary 
is a kingdom without a king. But see — we 
are almost the last of the guests. It’s time we 
were going. More to see and to hear to- 
morrow. More gipsy music another evening. 


BUDA 


Where to start? 

Perhaps at the Lanchid, the first bridge 
built across the Danube. The square at the 
Buda end is called Clark Addm-tér (Hun- 
garians put the surname first), in honor of 
the Scotch engineer, Adam Clark, who 
built the bridge suggested by Count Stephen 
széchenyi. Notice the tunnel running under 
the Var to the west, another Széchenyi- 
Clark achievement ; see on your map what 
a large territory was brought close to the 
city, once easy transportation was possible. 

You can go up to the Var by cable car 
(hegypalya — go up the steps on your left), 
or by motor-bus, or on foot in zigzags — but 
many steps! If you choose the bus, look 
for a statue at the sharp turn in Hunyadi 
Janos-ut — a statue of John Hunyadi, 
regent of Hungary in the fifteenth century, 
famous for his victories over the Turks. 
Leave the bus at Disz-tér and walk to the 
left to Szent Gyérgy-tér. If you go up by 
car or afoot, that’s where you come out. 

Stop in the square and look around you. 
The two-story house with the lovely frieze 
is the residence of the premier, a fine ex- 
ample of Empire style. It was built as a 
private house by the adventurous, eccentric 
Count Sandor, who was Metternich’s Hun- 
garian son-in-law. He was famous for his 
horsemanship and the story is that he used 
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to ride his horse up the wide stairs here into 
the drawingroom. Beyond it, with soldiers 
and armor silhouetted against the sky, is 
the Ministry of National Defense. Across 
the street, the palace and the high-walled 
garden of Archduke Joseph, one of the 
Habsburgs who was born in Budapest and 
has always been identified with Hungary 
and not with Vienna. And on the left the 
royal palace. 

In this square, in 1916, Charles IV on a 
white horse rode to the top of a mound of 
earth, brought from each of the seventy-one 
counties which then made up Hungary, and 
made four cuts with his sword, signifying 
that he would defend the land from any 
enemy on the north, east, south or west — 
a traditional part of the coronation cere- 
monies. 

Walk to the end of the palace garden, 
under the great eagle. The gates are open 
if the Regent is not in residence. You have 
a fine view of the Lanchid and of Pest, and 
of the statue of Prince Eugene of Savoy 
reining in his steed ; he was the general of 
the allied armies that won a final victory 
over the Turks and drove them out of 
Hungary. 

Now go along by the palace and turn to 
your left, between the two wings. Notice 
the great copper dome, topped by the crown 
of St. Stephen. On the left is the new part 
of the building, with large rooms for formal 
entertaining. On the right, quarters for the 
court officials and servants, and at the far 
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end the royal stables. Next is a small build- 
ing for the palace guards — some in khaki, 
and some in a medieval dress of red; a 
sleeveless white surcoat, yellow boots, silver 
helmets and tall halberd finish the costume. 
Go to the top of the steps (still on the nght) 
and look down at the riding school and the 
statue of a Csikés, a horseman from the 
great plains in what is now eastern Hungary. 

On the left is the Matyas fountain where 
you see the king, against a background of 
gold and trees, with his crossbow and arrows, 
a stag at his feet. A huntsman winding his 
horn, the faiconeer, the dogs and a pretty 
country girl complete the group. It illus- 
trates an incident in the young king’s life, 
made into a poem by Vérésmarty — that Ma- 
tyas, out hunting, met the pretty Ilonka who 
promptly fell in love with him, ignorant of 
his name and station. He told her if she 
ever wanted to see him, she must go to 
Buda and ask for the huntsman. Later 
with her father she went to the capital, 
arriving just as a splendid procession was 
going into the palace. In the king, acclaimed 
by the enthusiastic people, she recognized 
the hunter and fainted. She pined away and 
died, and was buried in the woodland path 
where she had strolled with Matyas. 

The lions at the gateway were modeled by 
John Fadrusz, who made the Maria Theresa 
monument in Pozsony (you'll see fragments 
of it in the National Museum) and the 
Matyas statue in Kolozsvar. 

“Why’’, Francis Joseph asked the young 
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sculptor, ‘‘are the two lions peaceful where 
one enters the courtyard, and on the other 
side they're roaring?” 

“To show Hungarian hospitality, Your 
Majesty. The first welcome you when you 
arrive in Buda, these two are protesting 
against your leaving”’. 

The tablets over the gate and on the side 
wall tell something of the history of this pal- 
ace, where the kings of Hungary have lived 
for seven centuries. The Tartars under Genghis 
Khan swept over the land in 1241, destroy- 
ing and plundering on every side. Only 
three towns could hold out against them, 
thanks to their walls. So in 1243 Béla IV 
ordered fortifications built here — the word 
Var means fortress ; the oldest part of the 
building dates from this period, a stretch 
of masonry on the river side, with two great 
walls running down to the Danube where 
stood the cistern providing the water supply. 
(You can see these clearly from the Pest 
promenade and from Ont6haz-utca.) 

Under Louis the Great (who ruled 1342— 
82), and during the long reign of Sigismund 
(1387—1437) Hungary’s friendship was 
songht by all the nations of Europe. But it 
was Matyas Corvinus (1458—90) who made 
the palace famous. Its vaulted rooms were 
beautifully furnished and filled with costly 
works of art — paintings by Filippo Lippi, 
a Leonardo Madonna, gifts from Lorenzo 
dei Medici, to mention only three items out 
of many. Most renowned of all was the 
Corvina library, three great rooms with a 
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collection of books in Hungarian and Ger- 
man and Latin and Greek, visited by scho- 
lars and princes from many foreign lands. 
Artists, poets, learned men were welcomed 
at court till Buda became one of the brilliant 
cultural centers of Europe. 

When the Turks entered Buda (1541) they 
sent off to Constantinople many boats filled 
with the art treasures of the palace. The 
building fell into decay, yet stood all during 
the Turkish occupation, only to be ruined 
by the bombardment which ended in the 
recapture of the city (1686). What few 
valuables remained an Austrian officer col- 
lected from the debris and sent to Vienna. 
Rebuilt in the reign of Maria Theresa, the 
war of 1848—g9 again brought damage to the 
palace, for the roof was destroyed by fire. 
During the reign of Francis Joseph it was 
repaired and enlarged to its present eight 
hundred and sixty rooms. 

On the right of the lion gateway is the 
entrance to the Queen Elizabeth museum. 
Walk up two flights, then to the right. In 
the first room are many likenesses of the 
queen, who was called the most beautiful 
queen of the century — portraits, photo- 
graphs, busts and statuettes — showing her 
in Hungarian gala costume, in coronation 
dress, in riding habit, ready for the street, 
in evening dress, with a favorite dog or 
horse ; and always the expression on her 
face is different. The Benczur portrait the 
queen liked very much. 

Here is the silver casket in which Hungary 
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offered to Elizabeth the coronation gift of 
fifty thousand florins. At the comers are 
the figures of Queen Mary, the mother of 
Louis the Great ; Adelaide, Stephen’s step- 
mother ; St. Elizabeth ; and Maria Theresa. 
This money, with a like sum given by the 
nation to Francis Joseph, the new rulers 
used not for themselves, but for disabled sol- 
diers who had fought against Austria in 1848. 

In the center cases are the queen’s gifts 
from various Hungarian cities; medals 
struck in her honor — their number tells 
something of her popularity ! and the three 
classes of the Elizabeth order, which Francis 
Joseph instituted soon after her death; 
notice especially the lovely picture of her 
at thirteen and the miniature in her coro- 
nation dress ; her prayer books; her Hun- 
garian exercise books and her well-worn 
German-Hungarian dictionary. In a couple 
of years after she became queen, she learned 
to speak and write Hungarian, but she 
accomplished this feat only by diligent 
work — Hungarian is difficult ! 

She was an expert horsewoman. In the 
corner case are her saddle and bridle, riding 
whips and spurs. On the right of the en- 
trance are porcelain figures illustrating her 
early married life, some personal articles, 
and the toys she chose for PrinceRudolf, her 
only son, when they spent some time in a 
villa in Buda. Here are the Hungarian cap 
and veil, embroidered in gold, which were 
a gift to her on her first journey into Hun- 


gary (1857). 
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In a case on the left is the gown she wore 
at her last official appearance in Budapest 
— in 1896, the Millenium year, marking 
Hungary's thousand years of history, when 
the members of Parliament came to the 
palace to offer their homage. Notice the 
black lace apron and the Hungarian bodice 
and lace veil. At the end of the room is the 
dress she was wearing at Geneva, in Septem- 
ber of 1898, when an anarchist assassinated 
her. You can see on the left side of the 
black poplin jacket the rent made by his 
dagger. Was she always in black? Yes, for 
the last nine years of her life, after the tragic 
death of Prince Rudolf. 

The second room has the furniture from 
the queen’s study, which was at the opposite 
end of the palace, overlooking the Danube. 
It’s arranged just as it was in her lifetime : 
her Hungarian books in the case and on 
the table ; violets because they were her 
favorite flower ; pictures of her children — 
Sophia with the kitten ; Maria Valéria, the 
youngest and favorite daughter, with her 
St. Bernard ; Gizella; and Rudolf. 

The large pictures show Francis Joseph 
making the sword-cut at his coronation ; 
and a hunt at G6d6ll6, with Elizabeth (in 
black) and the emperor near the center of 
the canvas. The four pictures by it were a 
present to the queen from Rudolf, for her 
silver wedding. 

You carry away from this museum an im- 
pression of Hungary’s devotion to Queen 
Elizabeth, and her attachment to the Hun- 
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garians. This is the only museum in the 
country in honor of a woman, the only one 
for a member of the royal family. 

In a room in this wing of the palace are 
kept the coronation insignia, always under 
guard. The five articles are never shown to 
visitors — the sword, the scepter, the gold 
apple (an ancient symbol of power), the 
mantle, and — most important of all, the 
holy crown. 

This is really two crowns put together. 
The top part is the one sent to Stephen by 
the Pope in the year 1000. The lower was 
a gift to Géza I. from the emperor at 
Byzantium, in gratitude for the courteous 
treatment shown to his cousin, who had 
been a prisoner here. The whole is very 
heavy and very elaborate. There are many 
jewels, large and small, and _ exquisite 
enamels with pictures of Christ and the 
apostles, of Géza, of the Byzantine emperor 
and crown prince, and five saints. 

This crown is considered holy, and is the 
most sacred relic of the Hungarian nation. 
It is the symbol of supreme power and no 
one can be king of Hungary till it has rested 
on his head. A king wears it only once 
during his whole reign — on the day of his 
coronation. Indeed, Hungarians call their 
country “the land of the holy crown”’, or 
more briefly “crown land”’. 

Coming down the stairs, you enter the 
courtyard, the oldest part of the palace. 
Notice the four sentry boxes, the figures of 
War and Peace at the far end, the porte 
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cochere which is the entrance to the Regent’s 
residence. On the left, marked by the cross 
over the door, is the chapel ; if it should be 
closed, ask at the office (Varkapitanysdg). 

Over the high altar is a painting with 
St. Stephen and Imre, his son. The windows 
show Hungarian saints — Margit, Laszld, 
Elizabeth and Imre. Directly back of the 
altar is a little room with marble walls and 
mosaic dome, showing the details of the 
Hungarian coat of arms — the four rivers, 
the angels, the apostolic cross (with two hori- 
zontal pieces — the cross sent to St. Stephen 
by the Pope) which are a part of the flag 
of Hungary today. There’s a legend that 
in a dream Stephen saw two angels bringing 
him this shield. In a niche is a relic of 
Stephen, king and saint — the holy right 
hand. 

When he was canonized in 1083, his tomb 
was opened and amid the ashes the right 
hand was found — intact ; so it was looked 
upon as a relic. At the Tartar invasion the 
royal family fled to Dalmatia, taking this 
and other treasures with them — some 
Hungarian relics are there today. In 1771 
the people of Ragusa, grateful to Maria 
Theresa for some kindness, sent back the 
holy right hand of St. Stephen. 

It is kept in an elaborate Gothic taber- 
nacle of silver, with glass sides; this in a 
case of gold and glass. Three bands of gold, 
pearls and rubies hold it in place. 

On the twentieth of August, St. Stephen’s 
day, at the end of a week of manifold 
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celebrations, this relic is carried in a splendid 
procession from the palace chapel to the 
Coronation Church and back. It’s like a 
medieval pageant with the Primate of Hun- 
gary (the head of the Roman Catholic 
church in this country), cardinals and 
archbishops and priests, the Regent, the 
Habsburg archdukes, representatives of the 
university, of Parliament, of the counties 
of Hungary, of Budapest, magnates in 
their gorgeous costumes, soldiers and the 
guards of the crown, and peasants from 
every section of the land. 

It is significant that in Hungary the great 
national holiday has no connection with a 
hero of some struggle for liberty, or with 
some important event, but is in honor of 
the first Christian king. Stephen was an 
outstanding personality — as king, as 
Christian, as lawgiver. He was the real 
founder of the nation. By asking his crown 
from the Pope at Rome, instead of from 
the emperor at Constantinople, he gave 
Hungary a close connection with the west 
and not with the east ; with the result that 
the civilization and culture of western 
Europe were brought into the land. He 
married Gizella, a princess of Bavaria. He 
ruled wisely, with a strong hand, and made 
into a state the tribes that would otherwise 
have perished. He is the greatest figure in 
the history of Hungary. 

Out in the courtyard again, go to the 
door on the left for tickets and a guide to 
the palace. You see first the old part, built 
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by Maria Theresa. Notice in all these 
rooms the beauty of the rococo stoves and 
the chandeliers, which are made of wood, 
gilded. The first large picture shows Prince 
Eugene of Savoy at the end of the battle 
of Zenta (1697) and the Duke of Lorraine 
starting off to announce to the king this 
victory over the Turks. 

The throne room is done in white and 
gold, with just a touch of color in the red 
seats. Here were held the court balls, until 
the new wing was built. Here the king, 
standing where the mirror is now, opened and 
closed Parliament. Here Haydn conducted 
his great oratorio, “The Creation.’”’ The 
painting is the coronation of 1867 in the 
Matyds Church; you see Francis Joseph 
and Elizabeth; the Papal Legate; the 
Primate of Hungary at the right ; Count 
Andrassy, then premier, in a coat of gold 
brocade, with cape and cap of blue-gray 
velvet ; in the corner at the left, standing 
below the ladies’ balcony, Francis Deak, 
to whom the compromise of 1867 and the 
resulting coronation were largely due ; many 
of the faces are portraits. 

Next are the apartments of Queen 
Elizabeth. The pictures here are Hungarian 
landscapes by Hungarian artists. The cir- 
cular stairs were put in so that the queen 
could go down into the garden. The corner 
room was her study, the furniture you saw 
in the Elizabeth museum. The tabernacle 
was originally a jewel-case with secret 
drawers. The painting is the five oldest 
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children of Maria Theresa, in the center is 
Joseph II in Hungarian dress. The boy: on 
the left is Leopold II. 

Go out onto the balcony for the wonderful 
view — the Danube with its bridges, busy 
Pest and the promenade by the river, 
little steamers and fishing boats, the palace 
gardens and the Gellért hill, a panorama 
such as no other royal palace in all Europe 
can offer. You can see plainly the two 
walls of the earliest building here, running 
down to the river ; and the steps that were 
built for Queen Elizabeth. 

Now walking back through the rooms 
you've just seen, turn to the right. Here 
are Maria Theresa in state dress, ready for 
an audience, and two Hungarian landscapes 
of the Tatra Mountains (today a part of 
Czechoslovakia) ; in the corner room Charles 
IV, in the costume of the Order of St. 
Stephen — not as he looked at the corona- 
tion when he wore Hungarian uniform ; 
Queen Zita in her coronation dress, embroi- 
dered by noble ladies of Hungary, wearing 
the Elizabeth order; and her oldest son, 
Otto, then four years old, as he was dressed 
for his father’s coronation, when he drove 
with his mother in a glass-sided coach 
with eight white horses ; the last two are 
Benczur portraits. 

Next, the most valuable picture in the 
palace, Boltraffio’s portrait of Matyas 
Corvinus, especially interesting as we know 
that the king sat to the painter for this 
canvas ; no question about its identity, as 
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the words “Rex Hung” were painted in. 
It was a gift to Hungary from Lord Rother- 
mere. 

In the adjoining room, Elizabeth in 
Hungarian gala costume; Maria Theresa 
and her husband; Francis Joseph a year 
before his accession to the throne, in the 
dark green uniform of a Hungarian hussar ; 
Francis I in the dress of St. Stephen’s order ; 
and Ferdinand V as a hussar general. 

Next is the king’s audience room. Francis 
Joseph always stood during an audience, 
under the chandelier. Here are three 


portraits — Francis Joseph at twenty- 
three, in Austrian uniform ; Joseph II and 
Leopold II. 


And now, turning left from our starting 
point, we see in the passageway two very 
old portraits of Charles of Lorraine and his 
wife; he was in command of the allied 
army that retook Buda in 1686. Then 
begins the new part of the palace, built at 
the end of the nineteenth century to provide 
adequate rooms for entertaining. The Habs- 
burg hall, under the dome, has a ceiling 
fresco by Lotz. You see Hungaria with the 
shield ; in the medallion likenesses of Eliza- 
beth and Francis Joseph, who were celebra- 
ting their silver wedding when this was 
made. The busts of Carrara marble are of 
Maria Theresa and her father, Elizabeth and 
Francis Joseph. From the windows here 
you get a good view of the statue of Prince 
Eugene in the garden. This room was used 
for large diplomatic receptions. 
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In the next room are three interesting 
paintings — the palace in the time of Matyas 
(about 1470); the Vajdahunyad castle in 
Transylvania, which John Hunyadi and his 
wife, Elizabeth Szilagyi, built and beauti- 
- fied ; and the ruins of Visegrad on the Dan- 
ube — during the reign of the two Anjou 
kings (1308—8z2) this palace was even more 
splendid than the royal residence in Buda, 
the meeting place of kings where interna- 
tional questions were settled, in the period 
when Hungary was one of the great powers 
of Europe and her territory bordered on three 
seas ; later it became the hunting palace of 
Matyas. 

The four Gobelin tapestries, showing the 
seasons, were a present to Maria Theresa 
from her daughter, Marie Antoinette. And 
now you come to the famous ballroom, with 
chandeliers of silver and crystal, empha- 
sizing the whiteness of the marble and 
woodwork. Picture it at night, with the 
colors of brilliant uniforms and decorations, 
of ladies’ gowns, of guards and liveried ser- 
vants ! 

The dozen seats on the low platform are 
for royalty. The balconies at the ends of 
the room are for the military band and the 
gipsy players. The side balconies are for 
the press, fordiplomats and invited foreign- 


ers. 

The buffet beyond the ballroom has two 
tapestries showing the capture of Buda in 
1686. Notice the Var and the Matyas 
Church in the background in the first ; more 
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of the Jandscape shows in the second — the 
Gellért hill and the Var. The picture here 
is the pashas coming before the Duke of 
Lorraine. One tapestry was damaged by 
the Bolshevists, and had to be mended and 
cleaned ; that explains why its colors are 
so much brighter than the other. 

In the next rooms are a portrait of Matyas 
aS a young man; a large canvas of the 
Puszta, the great plain in the east of present- 
day Hungary, with a herd of horses, the 
Csik6és and a picturesque well; a statue of 
a gipsy boy stealing a goose; and so 
through the large cloakroom you come out 
into the courtyard again. 

If you make special request at the palace 
office, you may see St. Stephen’s hall, a 
room done in Romanesque style, with 
paneled walls and ceiling, richly gilded, 
with decorations of majolica from the 
Zsolnay works at Pécs. There are panels 
with figures of ten members of the House of 
Arpad, kings and saints, and these too are 
Zsolnay work. Over the great fireplace 1s a 
bust of Stephen, and the Arpad shield with 
its seven lions. Above the doors, his coro- 
nation and his choice of a model for the 
Székesfehérvar cathedral (where the kings 
of Hungary were buried — until theTurks 
came). 

Coming from the palace into Szent Gyérgy- 
tér, walk along the side of the premier’s 
residence to see the frieze. The yellow 
building adjoining it, once a church, but 
made into a theater during the French 
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Revolution, has a tablet with the head of 
Beethoven. The inscription says that in 
May, 1800, Beethoven gave a concert here. 
Walk up Szinhaz-utca into Disz-tér. In 
the triangle on the left is a soldier of the 
Rak6czi period (1710), trying his saber. 
At the end of the square is the Honvéd 
monument, in memory of the soldiers who 
died in the War for Freedom (1848—9). 

Walk down Tarnok-utca. The last 
building on the left was once a chapel. The 
Turks used it as a town hall, and after they 
left, it continued to serve as the town hall 
until Buda and Pest united in 1873. Opposite 
is the medieval building that was formerly 
the court of justice of Buda. Look ahead 
toward the square, and see how the 
monument there fits into the picture, and 
even the modern Ministry of Finance, with 
its Gothic windows and loggia and knights 
in armor outlined against the sky. 

In Szentharomsag-tér stands a baroque 
monument to the Trinity, put up by the 
town council of Buda in 1714 as a thank- 
offering after a great pestilence. Look at the 
details on the base, so naive and so medieval 
that one wouldn’t be surprised if its date 
were two or three centuries earlier: the arms 
of Hungary and the three towers of Buda ; 
the plague comes to Buda ; the hand of God 
(literally !) stops the angel of death ; in the 
background the town with the royal palace’s 
walls running down to the Danube ; putting 
up this monument, “by the zeal of the 
community the town is rebuilt.” 
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On the steps here, following the coronation 
in the church, Charles IV swore to observe 
the constitution of Hungary. In times past 
some of the Habsburg kings wanted to rule 
without the restrictions imposed by the 
constitution, and to prevent that the 
taking of this solemn oath was made an 
important feature of the coronation cere- 
monies. 

This historic church in the square has had 
four names — Matyas Church and the 
Coronation Church, it’s called today; it 
was founded as the Church of Our Lady, 
founded by St. Stephen, tradition says ; 
after the Turkish occupation and probably 
long before, it was called St. Stephen’s. 

Whether or not a Romanesque church 
stood just here is a matter for debate; if 
so, it was destroyed by the Tartars. The 
first date about which we can be certain is 
1255, when Béla IV. started a church here. 
Almost every king added or altered for more 
than two centuries, till Matyas the Just 
finished it with the eight-sided tower which 
he marked with the Hunyadi insignia, the 
raven with a ring in its mouth (in a window, 
in the second row below the gargoyles). 

Do you know the ancient legend? How 
King Sigismund was secretly engaged to a 
young girl and told her, if she ever needed 
help, to take this ring to the king in Buda. 
Elizabeth hung it on a cord round her little 
son’s neck when she began the long journey. 
One day while they rested at the roadside, 
she fell asleep. A raven flew down and car- 
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ried off the baby’s ring, but Elizabeth’s 
brother fitted an arrow to his bow and shot 
the thief. They reached Buda at last and 
when Sigismund heard the story, he gave 
the boy an estate in Transylvania called 
Hunyad and a coat of arms with a raven 
and a ring. 

And there’s another legend, something 
like this: When a child, Matyds was a pri- 
soner in Prague. His mother wanted to send 
him a message, with a ring. She summoned 
her servants and asked, “How soon can you 
go to Prague and back?” 

“In three weeks, Your Highness’. 

‘In one week,” said the second. 

“In three days I could be back,’’ boasted 
the third. 

There was urgent need of haste — and 
of absolute safety. Suddenly there came a 
tap at the window. A raven, just like the 
one in the Hunyadi arms, snatched letter 
and ring, flew away, and returned in a few 
hours with the answer. 

Why wasn’t this church destroyed by the 
Turks, during their hundred and forty-five 
years in Buda? Because they used it as a 
mosque, putting star and crescent at the 
top of the Matyas tower. They took no care 
of the building and when they left, it was 
almost in ruins. Thorough restoration was 
required, and again at the close of the last 
century. 

Walk around the outside. Notice the two 
gravestones by the main entrance, for a 
knight and a poet who lived at the time of 
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Louis the Great ; the two Hungarian turrets 
topped by ravens; compare the doorways, 
one so plain, one so elaborate, the others 
between ; note the chapel on the corner, 
richer Gothic than the rest of the building ; 
and mark in windows and arches the com- 
bination of Romanesque and Gothic. 

Go in at the little door on the west side. 
In the entrance hall stop for a moment to 
see the polychrome decoration, and the 
winding stairs, built round a central twisted 
column, which go up to the king’s oratory. 
Then through the door on the right, and 
suddenly you feel that Hungary is indeed the 
meeting-place of east and west, for here you 
have western architecture plus all the 
wealth of color of the east. 

Stand on the steps at the main door 
(notice how much the level of the street has 
been raised), and look at the amazing, 
colorful interior. Color, color everywhere 
— walls and columns and arches and 
piers and ceiling are all painted in brilliant 
colors, now a bit softened by the passing 
of a third of a century since they were 
redone for the celebrations of 1896. The 
banners are those of a few of the counties 
of Hungary, left from the 1867 coronation. 

Picture the medieval church blazing with 
lights, crowded with people, the organ play- 
ing; soldiers with halberds, magnates in 
their gorgeous costumes, rich with furs and 
jewels, ladies of the court, archbishops and 
cardinals, as on the day when John Hunyadi 
returned thanks after his great victory over 
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the Turks at Belgrade, or later when Matyas 
was married to Beatrice of Aragon, or at a 
coronation. 

There are three architectural details that 
are unusual — the oratory on the left side 
of the chancel, used by the king ordinarily, 
and by the ladies of the royal family on 
special occasions ; the room (over the door 
where you entered), open on one side, 
reserved for the Knights of Malta in their 
scarlet coats ; and the window in the south 
wall with snail-like lines — on the outside, 
it is in the center; but on account of the 
thickness of the walls at the corner, the 
center on the inside is farther to the left — 
or seems to be. 

The rear wall at the right bears the 
Hunyadi insignia which was originally on 
the Matyas tower. Over the door of the 
first chapel on the right is a fresco of the 
Virgin as the patron of Hungary. 

In a niche in this chapel is a marble statue 
of the Virgin and Child, given in 1515 by 
Laszlo II when an assassin shot at him and 
his life was spared. When the Turks came 
the Hungarians walled up this statue, and 
during the long years of the Turkish occu- 
pation people forgot — not that there was 
such a figure, but just where it was. 

In 1686 the Duke of Lorraine, commanding 
troops from every country of central Europe 
and volunteers from western lands, bom- 
barded the town. Here in the mosque the 
Turks were praying when suddenly the 
wall in front of the statue fell and the 
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Madonna was revealed. An evil omen ! and 
they shook their turbaned heads. Did it 
mean that the city was again under her 
protection? The following day the allies 
entered Buda and the Turks fled. 

A fresco of this miraculous event you 
may see on the left wall of the nave, above 
the arches opening into the chapels. Ask the 
verger to turn on the lights (Kérem, gyujtsa 
{61 a lampdkat, mert szeretném latni a fest- 
ményeket.). The next part of this frieze 
shows Louis the Great, to whom the Virgin 
appears in a dream, promising victory in 
battle and telling him to build a church in 
her honor. (He made extensive additions 
to this church.) The next is King Stephen 
praying to the Virgin, beseeching her to 
turn away from Hungary the enemy who 
are devastating the land. 

And the last, lower down, shows the 
battle near Belgrade where the Hungarians, 
drowning the shouts of ‘“Allah-il-Allah !” 
with the Hunyadi cry, “Jesus! Jesus!” 
charged till the Sultan’s lines broke and 
the troops fled in panic (1456). Then the 
Pope, Calixtus III. whose portrait you see 
above, ordered that the bells of all the 
churches in Christendom should be rung 
every day at noon, in honor of this Hun- 
garian victory which saved western Europe. 
On the right the people are listening to 
the Pope’s order. 

The first chapel on the left has an altar- 
piece with paintings of St. Imre, the son of 
Stephen, patron saint of many boys’ schools 
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and of clubs of university students in Hun- 
gary. You can recognize him by the white 
lilies he carries, symbol of his purity of life. 
The lower picture on the left shows Imre’s 
birth, above his schooling ; on the right his 
visit to the bishop at Pannonhalma, and 
his death. 

During the fifteenth century the relations 
between Hungary and Italy were very close 
(Matyas had an Italian wife, you remember) 
and many Hungarians lived in Venice. 
Names of Hungarian saints were common. 
Imre, or Emerich, became in Italian Ame- 
rigo. Therefore, Hungarians will tell you 
proudly, the New World owes its name 
America, less to Amerigo Vespucci than to 
St. Imre. 

In the next chapel are the tombs of Béla 
III (he died in 1196) and his French wife. 
Her father, the Duke of Chastillon, was one 
of the crusaders who took a title from the 
Holy Land and was called Prince of Antioch, 
and she is generally known as Anne of 
Antioch. She brought with her into Hun- 
gary French priests and architects who intro- 
duced French Gothic architecture. The 
remains of Béla and his queen were brought 
here a few years ago from Székesfehérvar. 
Only these two, of all the kings of Hungary, 
were left by the Turks. Notice the Hun- 
garian motifs on the walls of this chapel. 

On the left of the chancel is a little chapel 
with frescoes of the life of St. Laszl6, whose 
reign was 1077—9Q5. Start at the left where, 
leaning from his horse, he rescues a Chris- 
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tian maiden from the heathen chieftain. 
Next he is founding a church in Nagyvarad. 
Above you see one of his miracles, when for 
a very long time his soldiers found no water 
and he caused a spring to burst forth. On 
the end wall angels accompany the chariot 
bearing his body ; it is placed in the church ; 
and lastly a young knight takes an oath at 
Laszl6’s tomb. 

Laszl6 won the final victory over the 
heathen tribes in Hungary. He is the 
embodiment of all the virtues of chivalry. 
In pictures and statues and windows you 
can always identify him by his battle axe. 

If you have a permission from the bishop’s 
office, the verger will take you into the 
chapel of St. Stephen. Built in 1450 as the 
chapel of a Palatine’s family, it is elaborate 
Gothic in design, inside and out, a marked 
contrast to the rest of the church. On the 
columns at either side are figures of Stephen 
and his wife Gizella. The windows have va- 
rious Hungarian saints. The frescoes show 
Stephen preaching Christianity to his people, 
a battle with the heathen, and the finding 
of the king’s right hand 1n the royal vault 
at Székesfehérvar ; Laszlé, the king, is pre- 
sent — afterward St. Laszlo. 

Here are kept the treasures of the Matyas 
church — gold and jeweled reliquaries, and 
some very beautiful vestments. The white 
one, embroidered in silver, was made from 
Queen Elizabeth’s wedding gown. She her- 
self embroidered the lilies on the red one. 
Another was a gift from Maria Theresa. 
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Those were worn at coronations, in 1792 and 
1867. On the right wall is Elizabeth’s bridal 
wreath. On the cushions of dark red velvet 
the crown and sword were carried at the 
last coronation, in December of rIgr6. 

Go down into the crypt to see the old 
vaulting and the thickness of the walls. 
Here are the original sarcophagi of Béla III 
and his French wife, his so long, hers so 
short. Notice on the marble slabs the imprint 
of their bodies. Here are also the coffins of 
Archduchess Isabella and of Count Albert 
Apponyi, “the grand old man of Hungary”’ 
(died 1933). 

Coming out from the church, cross the 
square to the equestrian statue of St. Ste- 
phen, the masterpiece of the sculptor Strobl. 
He wears the holy crown and carries the 
apostolic cross. His fine steed is richly capar- 
isoned. On the base, starting on the right 
side, are the coronation of Stephen in the 
year 1000; his approval of the model for 
a cathedral; the surrender of three pagan 
chiefs ; dictating the admonitions to his 
son — such wise advice that it holds good 
for the twentieth century also, and today 
is read by every schoolchild in Hungary. 

Notice how well placed this statue is — 
do the Hungarians have a special flair for 
placing monuments? — with a background 
of the Romanesque towers and arches of 
the Haldsz-bastya (Fishermen’s Bastion). 
Long ago the different guilds defended sec- 
tions of the city walls, and this part was 
entrusted to the fishermen’s guild; hence 
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its name, when it was restored as part of 
the great building program for 1896 when 
Hungary celebrated her first thousand years 
of history. 

Except for the conical towers, which are 
old Hungarian, this bastion is all in Roma- 
nesque style and there are over four hundred 
motifs. Notice the great variety in the capi- 
tals of the pillars, in the tower decorations, 
in arches and cloisters. From here you get 
wonderful views up and down the Danube, 
changing with every shift of your position. 
Stroll along to see which is the finest. This 
is a place to loiter, not to hurry. (The mu- 
seum in the bastion has stones and frag- 
ments from the Matyds church and other 
old buildings.) 

From Szenthadromsdg-tér walk west to 
Iskola-tér. Notice on the right a fragment 
of very old masonry, with a wall monu- 
ment showing Matyas crowned by two an- 
gels. The king sat to the sculptor for this 
work, which is a replica of the one on an 
arch in Bautzen (where it is still, but 
Bautzen is now in German Silesia). During 
Matyas’ reign the country was much larger 
than was the Hungary of 1914. The coats of 
arms that make the border of this monument 
are those of districts he added to Hungary. 

And what was this wall? The west 
tower of the Dominican church. If you go 
round to the next street on the north, you'll 
see two other bits — all that was left after 
the bombardment of 1686. Far below you 
can see three buttresses of the Dominican 
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church, built into the bastion. The bones 
found here indicate that the Turks stabled 
their camels in the church. 

Iskola-tér 2 is a very old house. Go in 
to see the medieval courtyard, the stone 
doorways on the left, the thickness of the 
walls. Under its cellar is a subcellar with 
passages leading far away to north and 
south, providing a way of escape in time 
of danger. There are many such passages 
in the Var and it has been proposed to 
make them available once more, in case 
of airplane or gas attacks. 

The east and west streets in the Var 
— Werbéczy, Fortuna, Orszaghaz and 
Uri — are lined with the palaces of the 
Hungarian aristocracy; and not all are 
“former palaces’, for many of the old 
families live here today. Nearly every house 
shows a coat of arms. Many have fine 
doorways, with plain Renaissance lines, 
with simple or elaborate baroque, — hou- 
ses rebuilt in the course of the eighteenth 
century. Those with Gothic details are 
much older — Orszaghaz 20 is_ the oldest 
in the Var; no one knows their dates, as 
all records were destroyed by the Turks. 
To describe the very old ones Hungarians 
say, “This house knew the Turks’’, meaning 
that it’s older than 1541. Open the street 
door at Uri-utca 34, 36, 40, to peep in at 
the Gothic fragments in the passages, and 
the arches. Isn’t it surprising that any 
house survived, since the Turks ordered all 
Hungarians to leave the Var? 
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Stroll along any of these streets, or all 
four of them, and look at every house. 
This one is dated over the door. That one 
has a star and crescent, the third a Turk’s 
head, showing that the owners fought 
against the Turks. Many have vaulted 
passages leading into the quaintest court- 
yards, with balconies and _ several flights 
of steps. Some have niches for saints’ sta- 
tues and lovely carving at the entrance or 
above and below the windows. Notice the 
doorways, wide enough for a coach. 

With few exceptions they are all two- 
story houses, not large and pretentious. 
But in these quiet streets of the Var you 
get something of the “feel’’ of the town 
as it was in past centuries. By all means, 
don’t hurry here. 

Walk along Fortuna-utca to Bécsikapu- 
tér (Vienna gate square). There is today 
only a fragment of the city walls at this 
point, and a great opening where stood 
the stout gates that protected the Var on 
the west, whence the road led to Vienna. 
The modern building here is the Archives, 
with very interesting frescoes tracing the 
intellectual history of the nation, not bat- 
tles and dynasties. 

You see first the council room, with pic- 
tures of a medieval town, of Matyas in the 
famous Corvina Library, and Louis the 
Great receiving the relics of a saint, sent 
from Venice when peace was made. In the 
great hall are symbolic groups: the Arpad 
dynasty (you'll recognize Stephen and 
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Gizella, Imre, Ldszl6) ; the middle period 
— Louis the Great, Matyas, a Turkish 
pasha; the Habsburg era — Ferdinand, 
Rakéczi, Maria Theresa holding her son, 
Kossuth ; the tree of Hungarian history, 
with figures of Hungarian historians through 
the ages — this building in the background ; 
a Palatine’s widow brings the first docu- 
ments for the Archives. 

The corridor frescoes show the spiritual 
and cultural development of Hungary. As 
was often done by Italian painters, here and 
there the artist has introduced faces of 
present-day Hungarians — Count Albert 
Apponyl, ‘‘the grand old man of Hungary’, 
Admiral Horthy, Stephen Bethlen, premier 
for ten years, Count Klebelsberg, a notable 
leader in all cultural movements,ard others. 

You see, on the first floor, Stephen found- 
ing the monastery of Pannonhalma, Béla 
III ordering that written records be kept, 
Andreas II granting the Golden Bulla — 
the Magna Charta of Hungary, only seven 
years after King John granted the Magna 
Charta of England — and Sigismund as 
legislator. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centv- 
ries on the floor above show Grassalkovich 
at G6d6ll6 (this was later Queen Elizabeth’s 
favorite residence and is now the summer 
home of the Regent), the Turkish wars, 
Cardinal Pazmany founding the University 
of Budapest (1635), Rak6éczi and Helena 
Zrinyi, Maria Theresa at Pozsony, initi- 
ating school reform — not only Latin is to 
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be taught, but geography, arithmetic, spin- 
ning — and Bessenyei planning the first 
scientific library (which later became the 
Academy collection). 

On the next floor, the nineteenth century 
— the elder Széchenyi with the architect of 
the National Museum, Stephen Széchenyi 
and Adam Clark at the Chain Bridge, a 
scene at the Opera, with Liszt at the piano 
and the composer Erkel conducting, the 
University hospital on Ulléi-ut, and in the 
center the Regent opening a new school in 
a country district. 

Now go into the exhibition room where 
some of the most interesting documents of 
this great collection are on display — quaint, 
medieval records with attractive seals. Here 
are papers bearing the autographs of many 
kings of Hungary; a mysterious one in 
Turkish ; a letter of Oliver Cromwell, send- 
ing his greeting to Rak6czi and the Protes- 
tants ; a speech of Maria Theresa, with this 
naive note in her own handwriting, “I 
wrote the German myself, the Latin I had 
translated”’. 

Here are papers bearing names famous in 
"48 — Petdfi, Kossuth, Goérgey, Bem; the 
Compromise of 1867, signed by Francis 
Joseph and Count Andrdssy (then premier) ; 
the letters in which Elizabeth and Francis 
Joseph announce their disposition of the 
coronation gifts; and lastly, the official 
record of the 1916 coronation, signed by 
Charles IV and Count Tisza. 

The Archives is a beautiful building, full 
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of atmosphere. Its vaulted ceilings, hangings, 
frescoes suggest a rich, medieval interior. 
But there are also working rooms for re- 
searchers, poring over old books. The surpris- 
ing thing is, not that Hungary has so few, 
but that she has so many valuable docu- 
ments ; for after the defeat at Mohacs (1526) 
a ship was hurriedly loaded with state pa- 
pers and started off to safety, only to be 
sunk unfortunately in a Danube storm. 
Many documents were destroyed by the 
Turks. What things are here, dated before 
1700, were given by monasteries and noble 
families ; and a remarkable collection it is, 
numbering more than forty thousand 
pieces. 

Skirting the Archives to the right, walk 
along the bastion, stopping now and then 
to look down to the base of these great walls. 
Part of them is very old — fifteenth cen- 
tury ; but the Turks tore down the medieval 
towers and built round or many-cornered 
bastions. Here you see old cannon from the 
collection of the War Museum, some with 
inscriptions in Latin, French, Italian, or 
Turkish. 

There’s an interesting monument at the 
west end of the bastion. The first part of 
the inscription says, ‘‘Near this spot, after 
145 years of Turkish rule in Buda, died in 
battle the Vizier, Abdurrahman Abdi Ar- 
naut, pasha, on the second day of the month 
when summer ends (meaning September, 
1686), in his seventieth year. A brave enemy 
— peace to him!” 
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Go to the parapet on the south side and 
look down on the great stretch of meadow, 
called since 1795 “‘the field of blood’”’; that 
year brought one of the many attempts at 
rebellion against the Habsburgs, a result of 
the French Revolution ideas. In the Garrison 
Church which you'll see presently the leader, 
Abbot Martinovics, was divested of his 
priest’s robe and, with six of his colleagues, 
executed on this meadow. 

Number 40 on the Bastion is the War 
Museum. Notice the cannon-balls on the 
facade, a reminder of the bombardment in 
1849, from the hills you see on the south- 
west ; and at one place a “wound’’, covered 
with glass, shows one of these hits in the 
original state. (If the museum is closed, 
write or telephone to the Director for a 
permission to visit it.) 

The War Museum has a remarkable col- 
lection. Objects earlier than 1715 you'll see 
at the National Museum. Of the thousands 
of interesting things here I can point out 
only a few. In the first room notice the two 
horse-tail banners, the emblem of power of 
a Turkish commander ; the higher his rank, 
the more banners were carried before him ; 
they were considered spoils of war and were 
brought back as proofs of victory, like flags. 
Look at the Turkish officer, mounted, with 
ivory saddle and harness set with semi-pre- 
cious stones ; the very long lances and maces 
with spiked balls; the huge swords, used 
with both hands; crossbows and arrows. 

Next is the fifty years of Maria Theresa 
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and Joseph II, with cavalry banners, the 
military honors she instituted (in the small 
case on the right), and patterns for uniforms. 
Room 3 is the Napoleonic period and then 
1815—47, years of peace. 

From here to the corner, 1848—9. Note 
the coffee-brown uniform worn in the War 
for Freedom ; the so-called Kossuth paper 
money, including dollar bills printed in New 
York ; by the window scythes, straightened, 
used as lances by peasant volunteers ; proc- 
lamations of Kossuth and of Windisch- 
gratz, the Austrian general ; the fragments 
of red, white and green, a Hungarian flag 
cut to pieces so that it should not fall into 
the hands of the enemy; and two Honvéd 
banners, which always bore the Madonna’s 
picture. 

In room 6, pictures showing the attack on 
Buda — at the bastion where you are now ; 
by the window, short-handled whips used 
by the Csikés of the great plains who made 
up a volunteer cavalry troop ; and a procla- 
mation of Haynau and Klapka announcing 
the terms of surrender at the castle of Ko- 
marom, the last stronghold of the revolu- 
tionary party. 

The corner room has many memorials of 
Arthur Gorgey, the general who retook 
Buda in the spring of ’49, and won a series 
of victories that drove all the enemy from 
Hungarian soil. But with the coming of 
Russian troops, the tide turned and in the 
end he had to surrender — but not to 
Austria | He preferred to yield to the Rus- 
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sians. Here you see his telescope, camp table 
service, books, pictures. 

In a case are chains worn by the Arad 
prisoners, fastened to both wrist and ankle, 
and small articles they carved in wood ; 
medals for military merit, confiscated at 
Arad, with the accompanying papers, 
stamped “‘Rebel’’. The sketches of prisoners 
were made by a hussar colonel. Here is the 
small church-bell rung at Batthyany’s execu- 
tion, with a picture of that sad event. (He 
was the premier of the first Hungarian 
ministry.) 

In the center of the room is the uniform 
of General Richard Guyon, an Englishman 
serving in the Hungarian army and later 
with the Turks; and the bundles of paper 
money which were his Hungarian salary. 
At the far end of the room is the writing 
table of the Austrian commandant at Arad, 
with the record book, open at the list of 
Hungarian officers with the entry, “Hung 
at Arad, October 6'", 1849”, followed by 
“Ditto”, “Ditto’, twelve times. The tragedy 
of that autumn day is remembered every 
year in Hungary — a sad holiday. 

On the other side of the museum entrance 
are seven rooms of the Francis Joseph 
period, 1850—1914 — pictures, uniforms, 
weapons, banners. The mounted figure in 
parade dress, red with silver galloons and 
a leopard skin thrown over the shoulder, is 
one of the Hungarian Guards in Vienna, 
whose members came from the nobility. 

There are many hussar uniforms. These 
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regiments of light cavalry date back to the 
reign of Matyas and were celebrated through- 
out Europe. England, France and other 
countries borrowed the uniform along with 
the name, which comes from the Hungarian 
word twenty — because every twentieth 
man served in this force, or perhaps because 
one mounted man guarded every twenty 
houses. Hungarians used to say, making 
a pun on the two words, husz and ar (price), 
“The price of one huszar is twenty of the 
enemy !” 

Two of the uniforms belonged to Francis 
Joseph — a blue one for every day, a red one 
with marten for gala occasions. Notice the 
blue and white colonel’s uniform of the ten- 
year-old Prince Rudolf, and several pictures 
of him. In a wall case here are the streamers, 
some elaborately embroidered, from the 
flags of the lost territories’ regiments. 

The memorials of the World War are very 
complete and very interesting. First the 
press campaign — war prophecies and pro- 
paganda articles, posters and proclamations 
mobilizing the army, the earliest dated July 
26, 1914. The next rooms are given over to 
the various fronts on which Hungary fought, 
with many pictures and sketches — Balkan, 
Russian, Roumanian, Italian. It is touching 
to see the pieces of flags which Hungarians 
cut out and hid in their pockets, so that the 
colors should not be given up intact at 
Przemysl ; they managed somehow to keep 
them through the years of prison in Siberia 
and finally brought them back to Hungary. 
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There are rooms for marine service, air 
service, artillery, and one with equipments 
and uniforms of the different nations against 
whom Hungary fought. Lastly, posters 
about the partitioning of Hungary by the 
treaty of Trianon, and the coming of Ad- 
miral Horthy with a Hungarian army. In 
the corridor are tablets for the dead of those 
regiments that belonged in the lost terri- 
tories. 

From the museum turn into Kapisztran- 
tér. In the corner of the barracks is the 
monument of John Kapisztran, a Franciscan 
monk of the Hunyadi period, who inspired 
the soldiers to fight against the Turks. The 
inscription says, “On the walls of Nandor- 
fehérvar (Belgrade today) you broke their 
offensive. O holy and brave knight, conquer 
our enemies !”’ 

Across the square is the Garrison Church, 
the only one allowed to continue Christian 
services during the Turkish occupation. The 
lower part of the tower, with its beautiful 
star-vaulted porch, and a portion of the 
walls are very old — thirteenth century. 
The tower was built as a lookout, for military 
purposes. There are old prints that show 
Turkish soldiers firing from it in 1686. Some 
of the Gothic arches of Sigismund’s time 
you can see from the entrance (step inside), 
but later the baroque style was used in 
rebuilding, so that it’s a sad mixture. On 
the side toward the square (outside) is a 
tablet telling of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the retaking of Buda, 1686—1886, 
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the allied army was led by Charles of Lor- 
raine and Max of Bavaria. 

Coming down from the Var, by cable car 
or on foot by the bastion steps, walk south 
by the river, under the palace gardens. 
About two-thirds of the distance between 
the Lanchid and the Elizabeth bridge, turn 
to the right, up Hadnagy-utca to number 8, 
the St. Imre baths. This was the favorite 
bath of King Matyas, so you can see how 
old it is. In his time the palace gardens 
reached this far. If today the building is 
very old and perhaps less attractive than 
some of the others, the water is most effica- 
cious (one of the springs has radium in its 
water) and the charges are the lowest in 
Budapest. 

This district between the Var and the 
Gellért hill is called the Taban, a Turkish 
word meaning sole, so named because this 
was the foot of the Var. It’s full of pictur- 
esque little streets and lanes and little one- 
story medieval houses (with some four- or 
six-story modern structures mixed in) — 
a delightful place to explore for an hour, 
when you may fancy yourself living in the 
time of Matyas or Louis the Great. 

Take any turn that Jooks alluring — 
Hadnagy-utca, Virag Benedek-utca, Czipo- 
utca (look across at the royal palace and the 
Var skyline from the top of the hill), Hold- 
vilag-utca, Kereszt-utca and tér (note the 
cross), Aranykacsa-utca, Bocskay-tér, Arok- 
utca and kéz; or you may set out from 
szebeny Antal-tér, choosing any street at 
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random. In Fehérsas-tér is a “shame co- 
Jumn’’, where petty offenders used to be 
tied up for a few hours, to be gazed upon 
and derided by passers-by. Twisting, narrow 
lanes with houses often below the level of 
the present street, small windows, quaint 
roof lines give you picture after picture of 
medieval Buda. 

The city, however, is working now on an 
ambitious plan to tear down these medieval 
houses, picturesque but unsanitary, and 
build here a “bath city’ with hotels and 
sanatoria whose equipment shall be the last 
word in modern efficiency, for this whole 
district is rich in healing springs of enormous 
medicinal value. So don’t be surprised if 
instead of the Taban I’ve just described, 
you find gardens and terraces, spring houses, 
inns crowded with happy convalescents, and 
only here and there a few of the old houses 
that had some historic significance. 

At the Buda end of the Elizabeth bridge, 
half way up the hill, stands the monument 
of a Benedictine monk, St. Gellért. He was 
an Italian, a member of a good family, and 
was living in a monastery in Venice when 
he went on some journey by water and his 
ship was wrecked on the Dalmatian coast. 
One of his fellow-passengers talked with 
Gellért and persuaded him to go to Hungary 
and preach to the heathen. He became the 
friend of King Stephen, the teacher of 
Prince Imre. 

More than once the pagans relapsed 
into their old ways. In the year 1046 Gellért, 
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now a bishop, journeyed to Buda to meet 
the king. The mob fell upon him near this 
spot. He had only a cross to defend himself 
with. In a moment he was their captive. 
They carried him up this hillside, tied him 
to a chariot, whipped up the horses, and 
the bishop, still holding his cross, met 
death in the waters of the Danube. Another 
version of the story says that he was put 
into a barrel, studded with pieces of iron 
on the inside, and rolled down this hill 
into the river. 

Crowning the hill is the Citadel, built 
in r85r after the unsuccessful War for 
Freedom — built not to protect the town, 
but to fire down upon it, exactly as was 
the Citadel at Warsaw. Go up one of the 
zigzag walks to the low fort, and down 
on the far side; not a difficult climb, and 
youll have a marvelous view. 

But you must also go on foot, along the 
Buda side of the Danube; this is one of 
the places where you must come twice. 
Below the Gellért monument, set in the 
wall at the south end of the high embank- 
ment, is a tablet saying that on July 20, 
1526, Louis II set out from this place for 
Mohacs, where he fell in battle with the 
Turks on August 29. On September 11 the 
Turks entered Buda. Put up by the city of 
Budapest on the four hundredth anniversary 
of that fatal day. 

From the Elizabeth bridge go down the 
steps to the little building that covers the 
Hungaria spring. This is a natural spring 
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of tepid water, very medicinal. You can 
judge its popularity from the number of 
persons coming with demijohns to take it 
home. Many Budapest families drink it 
constantly. 

Nearer to the river are two springs, 
recently discovered by boring ; both hot, 
both medicinal. One has radium in it and 
this water is piped into the nearby Rudas 
Bath where you may have a radium bath in 
water twice as strong as at Gastein. 

The Rudas belongs to the city and dates 
back to the Turkish occupation. Notice at 
the corner a tablet marking the Attila 
spring, and on the Gellért-rakpart side 
another telling that the bath was built in 
1556 by Mustapha, Pasha; the low, domed 
part has a star and crescent — a Turkish 
bath literally and historically. The swim- 
ming pool is open all the year round, because 
the water 1s warm. 

Now stroll along the river toward the 
Francis Joseph bridge — a “spring walk”’. 
You can look down through the glass covers 
and see the steam coming up from the hot 
springs that honeycomb the entire hillside. 
Just as is sometimes the case with oilwells, 
borings here only a few rods apart produce 
waters varying in temperature and in their 
medicinal qualities. 

The sign, ‘“Bejarat a forrdshoz’’, marks 
the entrance to the Mustapha spring. The 
Beatrice spring has her coat of arms on the 
rock. The Matyas you'll know from the 
raven with the ring; its water is highly 
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medicinal because of some plant growing in 
the spring. 

Go down the ramp to the Danube and 
stand at the edge of the steps. Watch for 
steam coming up, a few inches from the 
shore. Here, right in the river, are hot 
springs with water like those you’ve just 
seen ; so much valuable hot water, many 
thousands of cubic meters a day, bubbling 
up here constantly, only to be lost in the 
river ! 

You come into the square before the 
Gellért hotel and bath, which belong to the 
city. Go up the path on the right to the 
chapel. In this grotto lived, very long ago, 
a hermit to whom sick persons came, asking 
his prayers and advice. He told them to 
bathe in the hot mud springs at the foot of 
the hill, and many were healed, so that the 
fame of these springs spread abroad. The 
Turks had a bath here, which was called 
the Virgins’ Bath, because the Pasha kept 
his Christian captives here. 

The first grotto is a natural one and in 
summer services are held here, with preacher 
and congregation out in the open. The 
statue of the Virgin, on the right, is a copy 
of the famous one at Lourdes. The group 
directly ahead, high up, is the Virgin, the 
patron of Hungary, with the five Arpad 
saints: Stephen, starting at the left, Imre, 
Margaret, Elizabeth and Laszlo. 

If you go through this grotto, you'll find 
one after another, cut in the soft rock of the 
hillside, with half a dozen altars and statues. 
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There’s a very lovely figure of St. Imre, in 
the simple lines of modernistic sculpture. 
There is a plan to build a cloister here, 
connected with this grotto chapel, for the 
Pauline monks. 

In olden times, people said, these hillside 
caves were the abode of witches. They 
were persecuted and sometimes put to 
death. This medieval point of view lasted 
in central Europe till the reign of Maria 
Theresa — but not in Budapest ; Kalman 
the Learned issued a decree that no man 
should bring a complaint against witches, 
“because there are none’, and his reign 
was 1095—1116. 

When you start down, look across at 
the domes of the hotel, shaped like the 
tents of nomads in the east. Don’t fail to 
see and to try the Gellért baths. Take your 
choice — Turkish bath, mud bath, treat- 
ment with hot or cold water, with electricity, 
or an open-air swimming pool with artificial 
waves. The architecture of the baths is 
interesting, with eastern coloring and Byzan- 
tine mosaics. Notice how restful the blue is. 

Below the hotel on the riverside is the 
Technical University. Walk up MHorthy 
Miklés-ut (by the side of the hotel) to Horthy 
Miklé6s-kértér — about twelve minutes’ 
stroll, to see the interesting statue of St. 
Imre, given by Archduchess Isabella in 1930 
on the nine hundredth anniversary of his 
death. Looking up at the prince are a 
young man and woman in Hungarian dress, 
a scout, a university student (the Emeri- 
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cana, a students’ club which has Imre 
as its patron saint, has three thousand 
members), a girl and a lad. He is the special 
saint of the youth of Hungary. One side of 
the monument has a prayer of the prince, the 
other three of Stephen’s admonitions to his son. 

But you haven't seen all of Buda. In the 
valley on the north of the Var are a few 
quaint, little streets and quainter old houses, 
in many places below the street level. Stroll 
along Szalag-utca, Iskola-utca, Kapucinus- 
utca, Pala-utca, and — discover others for 
yourself. Here and there you come upon 
a baroque or rococo palace, as in Batthyany- 
tér (number 4), which was known as the 
finest private house of its day. 

At Fé-utca 84 is the Kirdly Bath, with 
a tablet saying that it was built in 1556 by 
Sokoli Mustapha, Pasha. One of the build- 
ings is still marked with star and crescent. 

Now go west from the Margit-hid (the 
Y bridge, which was the work of the French 
architect Eiffel), up Margit-utca, turn right 
into Mecset-utca, and up the hill to 4o. 
You'll think you’re in a junkshop, then a 
private house, but never mind. Up five 
short flights of steps, from terrace to ter- 
race; to the right; enter the house near 
the statue, then left up the stairs and 
across a passage. Call till somebody comes 
with the keys! Through the gate and down 
some steps to the tomb of Giil Baba. (Not 
easy to find; you'll know it’s the right 
place if you see a tiny, six-sided building, 
with crescent and star at the top.) 
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Here, all by itself, is the wooden sar- 
cophagus with the bones of this holy Turk. 
A man of great culture and erudition, he 
was active in politics in Constantinople, 
was involved in some conspiracy, and fled 
to save his life. When he settled here, he 
resolved to have nothing more to do with 
politics and devoted himself to the growing 
of roses. In this desolate, wasted land he 
made a wonderful rose garden, the one 
constructive thing of the long Turkish 
occupation, and in his honor this district 
of Budapest is today called Rdézsadomb. 
The rose garden is now neglected and sad ; 
the great house has fallen into disrepair ; 
but pious Turks in their red fezes still come 
to this unpretentious tomb to pay homage 
to Gil Baba, who ranks fourth in the line 
of Mohammedan saints. 

On the riverside, just north from here, 
are two famous baths — the Csaszar and 
St. Lukacs, both known as early as the 
Turkish occupation. Mineral baths, mud 
baths, vapor baths, sulphur baths — try 
whichever you like, at almost any temper- 
ature; the swimming pools are open all 
the year ; there are delightful gardens and 
a hotel too. You think baths aren’t inter- 
esting for visitors in good health? That 
isn't true in Budapest. They're a unique 
feature of the city, but you must try them 
and judge for yourself. 

From Palffy-tér, just below the Margit- 
hid, a local train runs to Aquincum, the site 
of a Roman camp from about 200 B. C. on. 
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Excavations were begun in 1879 and are 
still going on. You see here not the remains 
of the highest Roman culture, but of a 
provincial culture in a military camp. Most 
of the gravestones are for soldiers, the 
figures telling the number of the legion. 

In the museum you see many stones with 
inscriptions ; glass and jewelry, locks and 
keys ; carpenters’ tools; a potter’s shop, 
with molds for lamps and plates and cakes. 
The roofs here and there have been put up 
to protect the mosaic floors, left just where 
they were found. One covers the baths, 
about eight feet deep, with diagonal masonry. 
Another is built over the church of Mithra, 
identified by his statue and an inscription. 
Dwellings, a recreation hall, a swimming 
pool, an aqueduct and two kilns have 
also been uncovered. 

Across the road is the theater, almost a 
perfect circle. It had seats for several 
thousand spectators. Notice the entrances 
for animals. A second theater, between here 
and the city, has been discovered and the 
process of excavating 1s started. 

The word Aquincum means “plenty of 
water’? or “so many springs’, or perhaps 
“the five springs’, five being the number 
known to the Romans. In the decadent 
period when the army made and unmade 
the rulers of Rome, Valentinian II was 
proclaimed emperor here. The first of the 
Arpdds had mansions here, not until after 
the Tartar invasion did kings live in the 
Var. On this spot history goes far back, but 
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today it’s within the city limits of Buda- 
pest. 

By tram or motor bus or cog railway 
(starting from Varosmajor), you must go, 
once at least, up into the Buda hills. Wind- 
ing roads, villas and gardens, alluring paths 
through the dense woods offer a delightful 
retreat on summer days. There are several 
restaurants and frequent places to rest. 

Exactly how to go? Take a tram marked 
Zugliget or Hiivésvélgy (that means cool 
valley — and well it deserves its name !) and 
choose any inviting path at the end of the 
line. Another suggestion: go by the cog 
railway to the Svabhegy station. A few 
steps away is the hotel-sanatorium, with a 
fine view from its tower. You may walk 
south-west to the top of Széchenyi hill, 
where a simple lookout and flagpole mark 
Stephen Széchenyi’s favorite viewpoint ; or 
along Normafa-it and Jdanoshegyi-ut to 
the Janoshegy on the north-west, the highest 
point in the vicinity of Budapest. From 
the Erzsébet-kilat6 (Elizabeth tower), named 
for the queen who often came here, you get 
a marvelous view of wooded hills, of Pest 
and Buda, of the Danube, and far off the 
plain stretching on to the horizon. If you 
go late in the afternoon and have supper on 
the Janoshegy, be sure to take a wrap — no 
matter how warm it is in the city. 

Did you know that the name Svabhegy 
means “the hill of the Swabians’’, because 
the besieging lines of the Swabian troops 
were here in 1686? 
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For longer excursions, go by motor to 
Harmashatar-hegy by way of Obuda and 
Szépvélgy; you'll have a wonderful view 
of both city and mountains. Another day 
drive to Gugger-hegy for a fine outlook. 


BETWEEN 
BUDA AND PEST 


Between the old, hilly town of Buda and 
flat, modern Pest stretches the Danube, 
with six bridges. The two latest ones were 
built by Hungarian engineers. These bridges 
are one of the notable things of the city 
that you will long remember. They are 
always lovely — in summer, with the green 
of the hills and the promenades ; in winter 
with floating ice in the river and gleaming 
snow on the Gellérthegy ; in morning sun- 
shine or at twilight, in fog and mist. 

Which has the lovelier lines — the 
Elizabeth bridge, with its high towers and 
the single arch, which Edison called the 
most daring one-arched bridge in Europe, 
or the Lanchid with its sturdy piers that 
break the swift current of the Danube? Its 
name means chain bridge, for it was a 
suspension bridge, hung by chains — the 
first of its kind in Europe. Men called it a 
daring plan when Stephen Széchenyi first 
suggested it (1838), in order to unite Pest 
and Buda. Before there was only a bridge 
of boats, usable for half the year. Its 
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construction was accomplished with enor- 
mous difficulties, on account of the ice 
drifting down the river, and when it was 
opened in 1849 it was hailed as the eighth 
wonder of the world. There was one rule 
that was an unheard-of innovation in those 
times — every one must pay toll to cross the 
bridge, nobles as well as common people. 

Notice the lions guarding the Lanchid. 
In many a city lions are on guard at bridges, 
but these are especially fine ones, locked 
at from any angle. On the wall, on the 
right side of the Pest entrance to the bridge, 
is a horizontal line about a foot above the 
sidewalk. That shows the height of the 
water here in the flood of 1838 (no connection 
with the Roman numerals above it). 

The best viewpoint to enjoy the Elizabeth 
bridge is a stroll across the Lanchid ; and vice 
versa. Notice on the Chain bridge pier 
nearer Buda a tablet in memory of the 
Hollans, father and son, who were denounced 
by the wife of their janitor, arrested by the 
Bolshevists, brought to this spot at midnight, 
and thrown into the Danube ; a grim com- 
ment on the Communist rule during those 
tragic months of 1919. 

One of the greatest treasures of this 
beautiful city is the Margaret Island, gene- 
rally called The Island, lying in the river 
like a gleaming jewel, connected with both 
Pest and Buda by the Y of the bridge. 
Long the property of the Archduke Joseph, 
it now belongs to the city —a hundred and 
fifty acres of park, plus — plus — 
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From the town you can go by steamer or 
by motor bus, nearly to the end of the 
Island. The Romans had a fort here, and a 
famous bath, supplied by a hot spring. In 
the regulation of the Danube, to prevent 
the floods that used to sweep across the 
island, this spring disappeared. But it was 
found again, by boring to a depth of a 
hundred and eighty meters. And _ this 
same spring, rich in sulphur and carbonic 
acid, supplies the modern bath, the hotel 
and sanatorium nearby, and the open-air 
swimming pool with its sandy beach, the 
overflow pouring down over the rocks to 
reach the Danube. Nor has it lost its 
healing power with the years, for today’s 
patients are as grateful as were the Romans 
who put up marble tablets thanking the 
Muses or Apollo for cures on this island — 
tablets you can see at the National Museum. 

The Island is a center for sports. There 
is a polo ground; there are many tennis 
courts, and near the clubhouse space for 
track athletics. Here are the many rowing 
clubs of Budapest. At the far end a space 1S 
reserved for pigeon shooting. Theré’s a 
large, new swimming pool, with water from 
a warm spring. 

The Turks demolished all the buildings on 
the Island and carried away the stones. Near 
the center of the Island are some Gothic 
ruins. Shall I tell you the story? When 
Genghis Khan and his Tartars invaded 
Hungary in 1241, Béla IV vowed to give 
his daughter to the Church if the enemy 
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were driven out. When at length this was 
accomplished, he sent her, aged six, to the 
Dominican nuns who had here a convent, a 
school and a hospital. Or, if you follow 
another version, he put up these buildings 
for the nuns. With Margaret went two girls, 
daughters of magnates, about her own age. 

The girls had the usual lessons of that 
day, plus care of the sick. The princess, 
who cared nothing for life in a palace and 
was always modest and self-effacing, used 
to wash the bodies of the sick poor in the 
nuns’ hospital. Before she had taken her 
vows, the king arranged a splendid marriage 
for Margaret, but she preferred to remain 
here in the convent, busy with her humble 
tasks. She died in her twenties, was buried 
here on the island, and was later beatified. 
The woodland paths near the ruins are a 
favorite place for lovers who are under her 
protection here. 

In addition to baths and sports and ruins, 
the Island is a popular resort for Budapest 
people because it’s a place of great beauty. 
The lawns are like velvet. The gardens are 
glorious, especially when the roses are in 
bloom. Perhaps this ought to be called 
not a rose garden, but a forest ; for there 
are more than twenty thousand roses, trained 
as trees rather than as spreading bushes. 
This was a favorite spot with Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a small statue of her has been 
placed here. There are half a dozen res- 
taurants, to suit all purses; some of them 
offer gipsy music, some jazz. 
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At the opposite end of the city there’s 
another island, Csepel, devoted to business. 
Factories and warehouses are here, and 
much shipping, as this is the port of Buda- 
pest, the center for all the varied trade that 
goes up and down the Danube. 

But after you have explored Buda from 
end to end, and learned something of its 
charm, will you agree with me that the thing 
you llremember longest is going up to Buda 
in order to look down on Pest and the 
Danube? 


PEST 


Let’s start on the Pest side near the 
Francis Joseph bridge, at the Market Hall 
where the cooks of Budapest come in the 
morning to get the day’s supply of food. 
Great piles of fruits and vegetables and the 
scarlet paprika make it a colorful spot, 
with busy people selling, buying, bargaining. 

Walk north along the river, making 
detours here and there ; the first one, two 
blocks over to Vaczi-utca 62, to see the 
new Town Hall — a very fine building 
dating from the 1870s. A little farther up 
this street, on the corner of Iranyi-utca, is a 
tablet with Charles XII galloping from 
Constantinople to Sweden, when he escaped 
from prison in 1714 and spent a night in a 
house on this site. 

Back to the water-front, and at the end of 
the beautiful Elizabeth bridge you come 
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into Eskti-tér. Eskii means oath, and here 
in 1867 Francis Joseph swore to defend the 
land and to observe the constitution. 

The church here is the oldest in Budapest. 
Part of the walls dates back to the twelfth 
century. The Tartars left standing only a 
portion of one Romanesque tower, the 
Gothic apse is from the time of Sigismund ; 
the church was rebuilt after the Turkish 
occupation and the baroque facade was 
added in the 1790s. Walk around to the 
east end of the church where there’s a 
quaint figure of St. Florian, putting out the 
fire with his pot of milk. From the sacristy 
(entrance on the north), go into the chancel 
to see the two lovely Renaissance niches for 
the Host, built into the wall on either side ; 
one is dated — 1507. The high altar is 
made of majolica from the famous Zsolnay 
factory at Pécs. And notice the polychrome 
decoration. 

In this church, in the year 1211, a little 
four-year-old maiden was betrothed with 
great ceremony. Her father, Andreas II, 
called her “the light of my eyes” and “the 
joy of my life’. We know her today as 
St. Elizabeth, of whose charity and good 
works and miracles many stories are told ; 
perhaps the best known is the miracle 
where the bread she was carrying under her 
mantle, to give to the poor of the village, 
was changed into white and red roses on a 
winter day. 

In the square is the new monument to 
Queen Elizabeth. When it was proposed, 
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the money poured in from every town and 
village in Hungary, much of it in the 
fillers of peasants — so greatly was the 
queen beloved. 

In the side street, Piarista 2, is a little 
baroque palace, a remarkably fine example. 
A tablet on the side gives the dates when 
various persons lived here; one was the 
master of the brewers’ guild, a city councilor, 
and a surgeon ; frescoes of those times you 
can see in the quaint courtyard ; notice the 
stairs: with a gate (now very rarely seen), 
and on the wall a hand pointing to a line, 
showing how high the water rose here in 
the flood of 1838. 

Here begins the promenade by the Danube, 
called the Corso. Traffic is forbidden and the 
whole space given over to strollers, and to 
the guests of the many cafés. The statue 
is Petdfi, the great poet of patriotism, as 
he recited “Talpra, Magyar!’ on the 
fifteenth of March in ‘48. 

Walk along by the river, or one block over 
down Vaczi-utca, one of the oldest streets 
in Pest and today the main shopping street. 
In Vigad6é-tér stands the Redoute (Vigad6), 
where Budapest society gathers for concerts 
and balls and meetings. This was the first 
of the experiments working toward a Hun- 
garian style in architecture, and you'll 
notice many Hungarian motifs and Moorish 
arches combined with details of the west. 

In the small assembly room are frescoes : 
Attila’s feast, and a scene in the time of 
Matyas. Once a Czech knight challenged the 
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Hungarians in a tournament, but because he 
was so tall and strong and had such a rep- 
utation as a fighter, no one ventured to 
accept the challenge — until an unknown 
Hungarian, with visor down over his face, 
rode into the lists and defeated him. Here 
you see the conquered Czech at the left, the 
queen (Beatrice) ready to award the wreath 
to the victor, who rides up to claim it and 
takes off his helmet — behold, King Matyas |! 

On the far side of the Redoute is Vérds- 
marty-tér, named for a favorite poet who 
wrote one of the national hymns (Hungary 
has two). The inscription is its first line and 
the group of twenty people, young and old, 
from ‘every walk in life (notice also those 
on the rear of the monument) are singing it : 


Be true to thy country, stead- 
fast, O Hungarian! This is thy 
cradle, this will be thy grave! It 
guarded thee and it will cover thee. 


And so, following the river, we come into 
Francis Joseph-tér, where in 1867 was raised 
a great mound of earth, brought from all the 
seventy-one counties of Hungary, up which 
the king rode, mounted on a white horse. 
With the coronation sword he made the 
traditional sword-cut — to north and east 
and south and west, meaning that he would 
defend the land from enemies on every side. 

Here are statues of Francis Deak, the man 
largely responsible for the reconciliation of 
Hungary and Austria, after the eighteen 
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years of absolutism and passive resistance 
cows the War for Freedom; and of 
Count Stephen Széchenyi, ‘the greatest 
Hungarian’, placed here near the Lanchid 
which he was the first to suggest and in front 
of the Academy of Sciences which he 
founded. 

Széchenyi was a man of burning patriotism, 
of vision, of constructive ability. His aims 
were identical with Kossuth’s, but as to 
methods they could not agree. The one 
urged the people to feel and then to act, the 
other to think and then to do. Where the 
fiery orator Kossuth put independence 
first and the upbuilding of the country 
second, Széchenyi wanted his countrymen 
to become self-reliant and to develop their 
resources, and later become independent. 

Born in Vienna, the son of the Francis 
»zéchenyi who started the National Museum, 
he had a varied experience. He served in a 
hussar regiment and fought against Napo- 
leon. He travelled much abroad — in Italy 
and Greece, whose ruins reminded him of 
the former greatness of Hungary, in western 
Europe whose new civilization suggested 
what might be accomplished in his own land. 
He even worked in an English factory, to 
learn how machinery was made. 

And his accomplishments were as varied. 
He startled Parliament and the nation by 
making his first speech in Hungarian instead 
of Latin. He offered a year’s income — 
sixty thousand florins — to establish the 
Academy, to help the growth of Hungarian 
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culture, to encourage Hungarian literature 
and scientific work of every kind. (A relief 
of that scene in the Diet you may see on 
the side of the building.) He wrote a brilliant 
treatise on banking, called Credit. To keep 
the Hungarian aristocrats at home, instead 
of their spending their time and their money 
in Vienna, he started the National Horse 
Breeding Association, the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, and the National Casino, still the 
foremost club of Budapest. He regulated the 
Tisza and the Danube and drained enormous 
marshy lands for farming. He built the 
first flour mills of the capital, and the first 
steamship on the river. He blasted the 
great rocks at the narrow pass called the 
Iron Gates, so that these ships could go 
down the Danube to the Black Sea. The 
Lanchid and the tunnel were his plans. 
He was the real maker of the Budapest you 
see today, though at his death the town 
counted only a sixth of its present popula- 
tion. 

On the street floor of the Academy are 
two special collections: the Vérdsmarty 
room, with pictures of the poet, letters, all 
the editions of his poems; and the Goethe 
room, a remarkable collection made by a 
Budapest man who was a friend and admirer 
of the German poet during his last years. 
There’s a case of first editions; Faust in 
many languages ; manuscripts and letters ; 
medals and busts and statuettes and pho- 
tographs; and twenty-seven editions of 
Goethe's works. 
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Up one flight is the Széchenyi museum — 
a varied collection as he was a man of many 
interests and manifold achievements. In 
paintings and photographs and prints you 
see the building of the bridge, the founding 
of the Academy, the blasting of the Iron 
Gates, the meets of the Riding Club and 
the Racing Association, and Széchenyi 
speaking in the Diet. There are pictures of 
his lovely wife ; manuscripts of his political 
writings and his plays ; letters ; pictures of 
him at Ddédbling, the asylum near Vienna 
where he spent the last twelve years of his 
life ; his desk and chair and clock ; a map 
showing his journeyings ; a large case of the 
books he wrote, and many books about him ; 
and his red velvet coat and sword. 

On this floor is the assembly hall of the 
Academy, with frescoes of Stephen, Kalman 
and Louis the Great at one end, the court of 
Matyas at the other. 

Upstairs is a collection of historical pic- 
tures which you'll want to see for the cos- 
tumes, if for no other reason. The names 
sound likea Who's Who in Hungary. They’re 
arranged in chronological order. Notice in 
room 1, Matyas and Beatrice, and a quaint 
picture of Matyas with his council ; in room 
2, to the right, portraits of Bethlen, Paz- 
many, Rak6éczi, Stephen Bathory; and in 
the next room, Helena Zrinyi and Széchenyi. 
Room 4 has several pictures of Maria The- 
resa, one where she’s making the sword-cut, 
on a black horse. Next, Joseph II and 
Leopold, his brother; Esterhazy, Banffy ; 
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prints of old costumes — soldiers, peasants, 
magnates. 

Room 7 — Queen Elizabeth in Hungarian 
costume ; the Queen taking a wreath to 
Dedk’s coffin ; the novelist Jékai ; Francis 
Joseph at eighteen ; the premiers, Andrassy 
and Tisza; laying the first stone of the 
Lanchid — Széchenyi in black, the two 
Clarks to the left of the stone, Countess 
Széchenyi is the second of the three ladies 
directly back of the stone. The large canvas 
is the death of the Hungarian generals at 
Arad. 

In room g Kossuth, Petéfi, Gérgey 
(painted by L4aszl6), the coronation of 
Francis I, Ferdinand V. making the sword- 
cut ; and the large canvas, not of this period, 
where Nicholas Zrinyi leads a sortie at 
Szigetvar, in which twenty thousand Turks 
fell and every Hungarian. The two small 
rooms on the right are devoted to painters, 
musicians and actors. 

Now walk along to Kossuth Lajos-tér 
where stands the beautiful Gothic House of 
Parliament, and opposite the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Palace of Justice. The 
latter was part of the building done for 
1896 and has a beautiful staircase, with a 
figure of Justice. 

There are three monuments in this square : 
Count Andrassy, with reliefs showing him 
crowning Francis Joseph (with the Primate, 
for it is the joint action of state and church) 
and at the Berlin Conference (notice Disraeli 
and Bismarck in the group — 1878). At the 
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other end of Parliament is the Tisza monu- 
ment. The group is Kossuth with his 
cabinet, and on the rear side soldiers of the 
War for Freedom, with these lines of Pet6fi’s 
— a rough translation : 


“From the Carpathians on the 
north to the southern frontier the 
land stands in distress, in danger. 
With hair disheveled, with blood 
on her forehead, Hungary, alone, 
faces the storm.” 


This is called the most beautiful Parlia- 
ment House in Europe. Walk around the 
outside, look up at its pinnacles and statues, 
its elaborate details; see its imposing, 
dignified lines from the Buda side, from a 
bridge ; go through the splendid interior — 
and you'll feel that inside and out it’s a 
fitting home for the government of a nation 
that has lived through a thousand years of 
history. 

The entrance for visitors is at the door 
near the Andrassy monument. Marbles, 
paintings, elaborate furnishings, statues — 
all this you get only a glimpse of as the 
guide conducts you through the great 
building. It has one thing which is unique 
among Parliaments — the great domed hall 
where the two Houses assemble — for the 
opening of Parliament and for ceremonious 
occasions. Then the Regent comes up the 
royal staircase — it is royal, isn’t it? 
Between the pillars are loges for the diplo- 
mats, the court, and a few invited guests. 
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Of the paintings, ask the guide to wait 
so that you can look at these : in the Lower 
House, the coronation of 1867 and the 
Kossuth Parliament of 1848. In the Upper 
House, Maria Theresa appealing to the 
Hungarians at Pozsony, and Andreas II 
granting the Golden Bulla. In the restaurant, 
medieval fishing on Lake Balaton, a hunting 
scene (Attila on the right), and five royal 
castles — four of them lost to Hungary by 
the treaty of Trianon. In the reception 
room of the President of the Lower House 
hangs Munkacsy’s 896, showing Arpad (on 
the white horse) receiving the homage of 
the people ; and a companion picture in the 
reading room, Benczur’s 1896, with the 
members of Parliament paying their homage 
to Francis Joseph and Elizabeth in the 
Buda palace. 

It is necessary to have a ticket for the 
gallery if you wish to see a session of Par- 
liament. Which is more interesting — the 
Lower House whose two hundred and 
forty-five members are chosen directly by 
the people, or the Upper House whose 
members hold their seats by mnght of 
birth, because of some other office they 
have, or by special appointment? There 
are two hundred and thirty or forty of 
them ; the number varies as the Regent’s 
appointments may not all be filled. This 
arrangement was made to assure repre- 
sentation to every important religious group 
in the country and every organized pro- 
fession. 
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In the Lower House, the Government 
party is grouped on the right of the President, 
the various Opposition groups on the left. 
Notice the circle of chairs for the Cabinet. 
The members address each other in debate, 
not the presiding officer (President or one 
of the two Vice-presidents). Calls to order 
are by bell, not by a gavel. 

At the opposite end of the building from 
where you entered, door 17, is the Parlia- 
mentary Museum. Go up the stairs, to the 
right, and from room 5 turn to the right, 
going as far as you can to room I. Here is 
Hungary’s story up to 1526, with prints of 
the early kings and of the Golden Bulla of 
1222. In room 2, the period of Turkish 
destruction, memorials of the three great 
princes of Transylvania — Bethlen, Bocskay 
and Rakéczi; notice Rakéczi’s diary near 
the window. Next the Habsburgs; in the 
corner is the original Pragmatica Sanctio, 
the plan for Maria Theresa’s inheritance 
which plunged all central Europe into a 
long war; notice the quaint little picture 
of the empress appealing to the Hungarian 
Diet, which was painted at the time; and 
Napoleon’s proclamation to the Hungarians 
in 1809 — to which they made answer that 
they could not follow his suggestion because 
they had sworn loyalty to Francis I. 

Next you see the furniture of Kossuth’s 
rooms in Turin (where he died, an exile of 
ninety-two), with the books he had there, 
and the black velvet cap he wore. The four 
volumes of Thomas Jefferson’s writings 
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were a gift from Jefferson’s descendants. 
There are many pictures of him, at all ages ; 
many books about him, in several languages ; 
plus books and papers about his visits to 
England and America. By the window 
are the black cloth coat he used to wear on 
ordinary occasions, and the velvet one he 
wore in the Protestant church in Debrecen, 
when in 1849 the dethronement of the 
Habsburgs in Hungary was proclaimed. 

In room 5 a dozen colored prints show the 
coronation ceremonies of 1830. Notice the 
costumes; how showy and splendid a 
coronation was ! The large unfinished canvas 
shows the scene in the Diet in Kolozsvar 
when the union of Transylvania and Hun- 
gary was proclaimed (they were separate 
countries before 1848). Here are the chairs 
that were used by the first Hungarian 
ministry, 1848—9 ; books, pamphlets and 
letters of those two years ; the plate for the 
two-peng6 paper money ; and autographs of 
Deak, Kossuth, Gérgey and Batthyany. 

Now from the entrance hall turn to the 
left, through the room with caricatures of a 
hundred years, and — straight ahead — 
you ll see the state carriage of the President 
of Parliament, used in 1896 and 1916. In 
our times too a coronation can be a splendid 
pageant | 

Upstairs, turn to the left and go as far 
as you can to the Deak room, with his 
furniture arranged just as it was at his death 
(1876) ; the next room has memorials of 
him — a letter from Queen Elizabeth ; wood 
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carvings he made; his medicine chest (he 
wrote his own prescriptions and made up 
his own medicines) ; and many gift books 
from cities in Hungary. 

Room 11 deals with the 1867 coronation 
— this too might almost be called a Deak 
room ; 12 with the Millenium celebrations of 
1896, the water color sketches showing all 
the magnates who took part; 13 and 14 
have memorials of the Tiszas, father and 
son, both premiers ; and then comes more 
recent history — the coronation of Charles 
IV, with a book of photographs ending with 
his return to Hungary; another record 
(made in photographs) of the short-lived 
republic, proclaimed from the steps of 
Parliament, and the tragic months of 
Communism, when high “red’’ monuments 
of wood were built in the squares of Buda- 
pest for a May first celebration; and 
still others of Bethlen’s ten years as pre- 
mier, and of Admiral Horthy’s regency. 
The Count Apponyi room is now in the 
making. 

At the south end of Kossuth Lajos-tér, in 
the intersection of several streets, is a tall 
monument to the men who died during the 
Communist rule in 1919. Walk up Bathory- 
utca to Hold-utca, to the monument (also 
in the middle of the street) where a lamp 
burns always. Here stood in 1849 large 
barracks, and on this spot Count Batthyany, 
the first premier, was shot by the Austrians. 

Many loyal Hungarians perished here. 
Scarcely an inch of ground in this neighbor- 
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hood but was soaked with their blood. And 
here, during his brief, cruel rule as governor 
of Hungary, Haynau had noble ladies 
stripped and whipped by his soldiers, “to 
break their spirit’, he declared. No wonder 
that one of them went insane. 

Today the barracks are gone and the 
place with such bitter memories has been 
made into the beautiful Szabadsag-tér (the 
name means Liberty Square). You'll see 
at the end a tall flagpole with the red, 
white and green flag of Hungary, kept 
half-masted since the treaty of Trianon, 
until the lost territories shall be returned. 
Go on a Sunday morning and see the boys 
on guard by the flagpole. 

Here, reminiscent of a certain statue in 
the Place de la Concorde, which for years 
told Paris visitors about Alsace and Lor- 
raine, are monuments of the lost territories 
of Hungary, the four new Alsace-Lorraines 
of the twentieth century. They are named 
each with one word: North, East, South, 
West. 

In each group theres a Hungarian 
protecting some one who needs protection — 
a child, a youth, a young man, a woman. If 
you want to read symbolism into this 
sculpture, they represent the minorities. 
Notice how the dress of this Hungarian 
varies — the costume of heathen times, of 
Arpad’s period, of Rakéczi, of 1848. 

In Eszak (North) it’s a little Slovakian 
boy who clings to the mother, while in Dél 
(South) a woman of the Banat is harvesting 
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the wheat — that southern plain was the 
richest wheat-growing district in Hungary. 
Kelet (East) shows a young man exhausted, 
chained, holding the shield of Transylvania, 
the land of the seven castles. In Nyugat 
(West) an adolescent, fallen, wants to cling 
to the holy crown, which is the symbol of 
Hungary. In his shield are the coats of 
arms of those lost western counties in which 
no plebiscite was ever taken. 

Perhaps the most interesting detail about 
the four is that they were made not in 
marble, but in concrete, with the hope that 
they are only temporary. 

You see the same story told in the map 
of flowers at the end of the square. In the 
plants and by the flagpole is the “Hungarian 
creed’’ which every schoolchild in Hungary 
recites every morning : 


I believe in one God. 

I believe in the unity of my country. 

I believe in one eternal divine justice. 

I believe in the resurrection of Hungary. 
Amen. 


Facing the square are the Bourse and the 
Bank of Hungary. At the far end is a statue 
of Hungary grieving for the lost territories, 
a gift from Lord Rothermere. If you are 
interested in the Trianon treaty and its 
results, go to the Hungarian League (at 
number 4 in the nearby Géza-utca) where 
you'll see a most interesting collection of 
maps and charts and photographs dealing 
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with questions of economics, frontiers, and 
minorities. 

Walk down Balvany-utca to Zrinyi and 
turn to the left to St. Stephen’s church, 
generally called the Basilica. It’s the largest 
church in Budapest. Some day it is to have 
an adequate approach, with an open space 
clear down to the Danube. The high altar 
has a statue of St. Stephen. The statues 
under the dome are St. Laszl6 and St. Gellért 
on the right and St. Elizabeth on the left. 
Of the side altars, those on the right show 
Stephen offering the crown of Hungary to 
the Virgin — you know the legend, that he 
dreamed of this, and that she, accepting it, 
said; “I will be the patron of Hungary” — 
and St. Imre; on the left St. Adalbert who 
first preached Christianity in Hungary. 

Walk along Wekerle Sandor-utca to Erzsé- 
bet-tér. The building here is the National 
Salon, used for current art exhibitions. 
There's always something interesting on 
view — the work of Hungarian painters and 
sculptors, with now and then a foreign 
exhibit. At the corner of the square is a 
statue of Ignace Semmelweis, the Budapest 
doctor who is called “‘the saviour of mothers”. 
He discovered the cause and the prevention 
of the fever following childbirth, from which 
so many women formerly died. Fitting it is 
to have this young mother and the happy 
babies as part of his monument. 

A block west from Erzsébet-tér is J6zsef- 
tér, named for the Palatine whose statue is 
here, the Archduke Jdézsef. The Palatine 
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was the king’s representative, and _ this 
archduke held the office for fifty-one years. 
He worked constantly for the development 
of Budapest and was greatly loved by the 
Hungarians. 

Now through Szervita-tér, with the Pest 
monument built in gratitude for the cessa- 
tion of the plague, to Varoshaz-utca, for a 
look at the Central City Hall, with its three 
baroque doorways and skyline figures. Built 
originally (1716) as a hospital for four 
thousand invalid soldiers and later used as 
barracks, it now houses offices for some of 
the city departments. (The Lord Mayor and 
the council are at Vaczi-utca 62.) 

By way of Parisi-utca and Petdfi Sdndor- 
utca you come into Apponyi-tér with its 
two statues — Cardinal Pazmany who led 
the Counter-reformation and founded the 
University of Budapest (1635), and Werbéczy 
(1458—1541) who compiled the laws under 
which Hungary was governed until 1848. 

This square opens into Ferenciek-tere where 
stands the Franciscan church, built on the 
site of a Turkish mosque. On the side 
street, placed on the church wall, is a relief 
showing the heroic rescue work of Baron 
Wesselényi during the floods which inundated 
all Budapest in 1838. He saved some 
thousand lives — this gives you an idea of 
why Széchenyi’s regulation of the Danube 
was so important. 

Walk up Ferenciek-tere to the University 
Library (number 5). Would you like to see 
their greatest treasure? Eleven of the 
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manuscripts that made up the famous Cor- 
vina Library of King Matyas; eleven, 
that is, that are absolutely authentic, and 
twenty-four others that are codices belonging 
to that period and that were perhaps in the 
Matyas collection. Those that were written 
for Matyas, or copied for him, have his coat 
of arms as part of the lovely first-page 
ulumination —- and sometimes a letter 
M also. One was made for Beatrice, his wife, 
and bears her coat of arms on the first page. 
In one the text is finished, but in the last 
pages there are no pictures, only blank 
spaces to be filled in. 

How did they come to be here, when the 
Corvina books were taken away by the 
Turks? And where are the others? In 1877, 
after some Hungarian students had sent him 
a sword, the Sultan returned these thirty- 
five manuscripts to the University; but 
first, alas! he had them rebound — in 
modern Turkish bindings of red and green, 
with crescent moons on each cover, along 
with the arms of Matyas. Each one has an 
inscription in Turkish, in the Sultan’s own 
handwriting. 

There are in existence now, of the authen- 
tic manuscripts, one hundred and fifty, 
widely scattered. Vienna has the largest 
number (47). Budapest has in all forty. 
Some are in Rome, in Munich, Paris, and 
other cities, two in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library in New York. 

Go down Egyetem-utca to Egyetem-tér, 
where are the main building of the Univer- 
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sity and the University church, both in 
baroque style. Through Kecskeméti-utca 
you come into Calvin-tér, which used to be 
a hay market. Turn to the left along the 
boulevard to the National Museum, a 
beautiful building in classic style, set in a 
garden. 

In front of the museum Is a statue of John 
Arany, perhaps the greatest Hungarian 
poet, with the lovers in his epic poem, Toldz. 
On the north is Count Francis Széchenyi who 
in 1802 founded the museum by a gift of 
his books and pictures. Directly back of 
his statue there’s a tablet on the fence, about 
a yard above the sidewalk, with a hand 
pointing to a horizontal line and the date 
1838 — showing how high the water was 
here during the Danube flood. 

At the foot of the steps on the left side 
are two tablets telling that here, on March 
15, 1848, Paul Vasvari, a young lawyer, 
spoke to a great crowd of people, and that 
Petdfi recited his patriotic poem, Jalpra 
Magyar ! 


Arise, O Hungarian ! Your country calls. 
This is the time — now or never. 

Shall we be slaves — or free? 

That is the question. Choose. 

We swear by the God of the Magyars, 
We swear to be slaves no longer. 


The novelist Jékai, like Vasvari a 
great friend of Petdéfi, read the twelve 
demands of the Hungarians — first and 
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most important, freedom of the press; 
equality before the law for noble and 
peasant ; religious freedom ; equal taxes for 
all classes; freedom for the serfs — and 
SO on. 

The crowd, wildly enthusiastic but orderly, 
went to a printing office where thousands 
of copies of Talpra Magyar were hastily 
printed and distributed — the first use 
made of a press uncensored. The twelve 
demands were sent to Ferdinand V who 
agreed to them all. “The bloodless revolu- 
tion”’ Hungarians call that fifteenth of March 
and every year, here on the steps of the 
museum, it is celebrated. This revolution 
succeeded, but afterwards the constitution 
was not observed by the king and the 
Hungarians began the War for Freedom. 

In this building is the Széchenyi Library, 
the largest in the country, with special 
collections of old Hungarian books and 
music, the libraries of Kossuth and Stephen 
Széchenyi, and new sections dealing with 
the World War, the 1918 revolution here 
and the Communist regime. Among its 
treasures are eleven Corvina manuscripts — 
four were sent by the Sultan to Francis 
Joseph, who gave them to the museum ; 
and two, which had been in a private library 
in Italy for more than three hundred years, 
were a recent present from Mussolini. 

There are mineral and zoological collec- 
tions, botanical and ethnographic — the 
last two are, for the present, in other 
buildings. On the top floor is a collection of 
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objects found in Hungary, left by the men 
of the Stone Age, the Copper Age, and the 
early Bronze Age. Some of them have 
very lovely designs. But if you’re not a 
specialist and if your time is limited, use 
it for the antiquities and the historical 
collection. Look at these: 

Turning to the right from the entrance, 
in room 2 are Roman antiquities ; notice the 
beautiful silver tripod in the center. Tne 
next room has the greatest prize of the 
museum, not duplicated anywhere in Europe 
for number and richness — articles from 
the fourth to the seventh century, the 
period called “the wandering of the peoples”’, 
when Scythians and Goths and Longobards 
and Huns and Avars and Magyars journeyed 
across Hungary, leaving in their tombs 
objects telling a fascinating story of their 
civilization. Look at the case of gold 
articles found in Szil4gysomly6 (in Tran- 
sylvania) and the Scythian gold stags (on 
the wall). 

In room 5, three ivory saddles. In 6 and 
7 triptychs from northern Hungary and 
church vestments. In the long corridor, 
covering two and a half centuries, are 
Hungarian furniture, vestments and altar- 
pieces, musical instruments, swords and 
armor, and the gold and jeweled belts, 
buttons and clasps that adorned the cos- 
tumes of the aristocracy — easy to believe 
that the thrifty Germans, after a medieval 
battle, took three pounds of gold from one 
costume, to say nothing of the jewels ! 
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Under the dome is an almost perfect 
Roman mosaic pavement, found near 
Veszprém. 

In a frieze around the stairway is a 
pageant of Hungarian history. Begin at the 
right, as you stand at the top of the steps, 
where you see the Hungarians coming into 
this new land ; then Arpad and the chiefs 
taking the blood vow ; sacrificing the white 
horse, preaching Christianity, teaching the 
people to plow ; Stephen’s baptism and his 
advice to his son Imre. Béla I visits the 
first mint, Laszlé6 is invited to lead a crusade, 
Kalman forbids the persecution of a witch, 
Andreas II grants the Golden Bulla: the 
desolation of the land after the Tartar 
invasion. 

Next we see Louis the Great (in armor 
and blue surcoat) giving an audience; the 
bishop appointing John Hunyadi regent — 
note the monk Kapisztran at the right ; a 
scene at the court of Matyas, with pain- 
ters, scholars, musicians, architects; Maria 
Theresa receives a Hungarian delegation ; 
Széchenyi (at the left) founds this museum ; 
(the group over the door is allegorical) and 
last, 1848 — Széchenyi and Deak seated, 
Petéfi and Kossuth at the left, Batthyany 
behind Deak ; notice the volunteers flocking 
to Kossuth, armed with scythes. 

Under the dome are the fragments of the 
Pozsony monument of Maria Theresa, the 
work of Fadrusz, and a small plaster model 
showing you the whole. The two mutilated 
heads and the poor queen, with no face at 
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all, are themselves a monument of the 
bitterness that follows war, of the vandalism 
that masks under the name of patriotism. 
The letter N isall that the Czechs left of the 
Latin inscription, ‘‘Moriamur pro rege 
nostro Maria Theresia.” 

In the large room beyond, originally the 
council room of the museum, and at one 
time the Hall of Parliament, look at the 
Rakéczi table decorations in gold; the 
costumes — the oldest belonged to Louis 
the Great and his queen, the newest are 
1860 ; up the steps on the right, memorials 
of Munkacsy — his palette, medals, wreath 
of silver, many photographs — and of Franz 
Liszt. The piano was Beethoven’s, then 
Liszt’s ; on his seventieth birthday he gave 
it to the museum. 

The neighborhood of the National Museum 
is called “‘the magnates’ quarter’, for its 
streets — Reviczky, Sandor, Eszterhazy, 
Muzeum — are lined with the palaces of 
some of the great families of Hungary. 
Would you like to see one? The Public | 
Library of Budapest now occupies the 
former Wenckheim palace at Reviczky- 
utca x. This is an excellent example of a 
modern baroque palace, and though book- 
shelves and glass cases have been added, 
they are all of the period and do not spoil 
the picture. 

If you ask for a guide, you may see the 
newspaper room (before the dining room), 
the reading room, which was the ballroom, 
the Budapest collection in the reception 
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room — all the rare books and pamphlets 
dealing with the city, the oldest before the 
Turkish occupation — and a _ splendid 
oriental collection (in the former smoking 
room). Look at the floors, the mirrors, the 
woodwork, with silver trim on some of 
the doors ; and think how these rooms must 
have looked at a Wenckheim concert. 
Visitors are given readers’ privileges with 
a minimum of formality, but you ought to 
go in just to see the palace. 
Eszterhazy-utca 32 is the National Riding 
School. Here, once or more during the 
winter, a “carrousel’’ is held, with all the 
riders in the costume of Maria Theresa’s 
time ; another year they will be in Bieder- 
meyer clothes ; again of some other period. 
Hungarians are fine horsemen and _ it’s 
a pleasure to watch just the ordinary 
daily riding here. With pleasant weather 
the riders move out to Stefania-ut in 


the park. 
UN6i-ut (a street starting from Calvin-tér) 
has two museums — at number 33 and 


Hungaria-k6érit 347. You'd be wise to visit 
them on the same day, for it’s hard to 
Imagine a greater contrast. One is the art 
of the peasants, the other of the aristocracy. 
The surprising thing is that Hungary has 
such collections, so large and so rich, when 
you remember that until recently, whatever 
was found here or made here, that had 
special value, was promptly sent off to 
Vienna, greatly to the enrichment of the 
museums there, but hard on Hungary. 
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Shall we stop first at the Museum of 
Applied Arts? Inside and out the building 
is Hungarian style. Notice the doorways as - 
you go from room to room. The glass court, 
used for special exhibitions, reminds you 
of the far east. 

In the corridor is the collection of old 
Hungarian porcelain. One factory is now 
in Czechoslovakia, one in Roumania. Some 
pieces show a distinct influence of the east, 
some of Italy and Germany ; for in the arts 
too Hungary is the meeting place of east 
and west. 

In the large room you'll want to look at 
almost everything: there are several rugs 
called Transylvanian, because most of the 
existing ones are now there, but they were 
made in Turkey; three painted wooden 
church ceilings, each square with a different 
design ; a carved and painted balcony from 
a village church, and stalls from another ; the 
bride’s chest of Katharine Bethlen, 1695 ; a 
small chest that held the valuables of the 
goldsmiths’ guild, with their names on the 
plate; and cases of their work, famous 
throughout all Europe — see particularly 
some pieces made by Sebastian Hahn (end 
of seventeenth century). 

The next two rooms are a permanent loan 
from the Esterhazy family, now that their 
estates lie in the lost territory which was 
given to Austria. The costumes are very 
fine — a dolman of King Matyas ; Nicholas 
Esterhazy’s seventeenth century bridal coat, 
with embroidery in relief and enameled 
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clasps ; a velvet coat embroidered in gold 
and silver, the flowers done with pearls ; 
ladies’ skirts and bodices trimmed with cor- 
als and pearls ; and men’s coats appliqued 
with gold and silver lace. 

On the wall hangs a Persian carpet, 
sixteenth century work, made of blue silk, 
with the many figures in the shah’s garden 
appliqued in silk and in leather covered 
with gold or silver. It was given to an 
Esterhazy ancestor by a wealthy Turkish 
prisoner, to effect his release. The Turkish 
swords and maces and saddles, set with 
turquoises, the saddle blankets embroidered 
in gold and silver, were captured by various 
Esterhazys. In the second room are objects 
of glass and amber, of lapis lazuli and 
ivory, collected from China, Italy, Germany 
and the Netherlands. 

The next room is an apothecary’s shop of 
the eighteenth century, brought intact from 
a town in the west of Hungary ; then a room 
of rococo furniture, about 1750; and 
adjoining this, the library from a bishop’s 
country house, done in the simple, quiet 
lines of what is called the Maria Theresa 
style. And lastly, here for comparison, and 
to show what lovely pieces Hungarian 
families imported for their homes, a room 
of foreign furniture. There is also a very 
large collection of embroideries, laces and 
textiles. 

Go by tram to the Ethnographic Museum's 
fascinating collection illustrating every 
phase of popular arts, from every section 
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of pre-war Hungary. It is exceptionally 
well arranged, with pictures lighted from 
behind, showing how the various articles are 
used. In the hall at the head of the stairs 
are quaint musical instruments, toys, cos- 
tumes with animals’ heads, and the Bethle- 
hems with which the peasants go around 
from December sixth till Christmas. 

Starting to the left, in the corridor are 
models and pictures of houses and churches. 
Notice especially the beauty of the carved 
gates in Transylvania (marked Erdély). 
Room g is devoted to agriculture, the 
business of three-fourths of Hungary. There 
are harvest scenes and the harvest gifts 
presented to owners of estates, models of 
mills, a miniature peasant’s cart with four 
wide-horned white oxen, and a wonderfully 
fine ox-yoke painted in old Hungarian 
designs. The next two rooms, Io and II, 
show the life of horsemen and shepherds on 
the Hortobagy, the great plain in eastern 
Hungary ~— costumes, saddles without 
girths, articles of horn and leather on which 
they lavish their artistic skill. Then two 
rooms for fishing and hunting, and in the 
hall wine presses and all the tools of the 
vineyard. 

Coming back, stop in room 8 to see the 
carved and painted furniture. Many pieces 
are dated — that usually means they were 
part of a trousseau. The pictures show 
you just how these peasant rooms look, 
with details of the designs. The next room 
has kitchen utensils. Notice the carved 
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spoon holders on the wall, and the case of 
pewter from Transylvania (famous for this 
work). Room 6 shows handicrafts — tools, 
the making of leather jackets, printing 
designs on cloth, medieval shop signs; 
guild jugs — very big ! — elaborate molds 
for cakes — and some of the cakes too! 

Room 5 is full of pottery. You can see 
a primitive potter’s wheel, turned by foot 
power ; all the steps in the making of a 
jar, from the lump of clay to the market 
where it’s sold ; in the center cases is the 
Haban pottery (this factory is now in 
Czechoslovakia), 3 and 9 are from Tran- 
sylvania (now in Roumania) — both typi- 
cally Hungarian in design and form. Notice 
in the Hortobagy cases you have water 
bottles instead of beer mugs. 

On the other side of the hall where you 
entered are the costumes. You’d have to 
travel far and spend many weeks in Hun- 
gary, to see a fraction of what you can see 
here in an hour or two; for their lovely 
costumes the peasants usually wear only 
on Sundays or on special holidays. Here 
you can see also costumes from the lost 
territories. There are small figures, lifesize 
ones, many photographs and paintings; 
there are pieces of embroidery and many 
‘samples’ — the strips kept on hand by 
the women of a village, to show purchasers 
who would order a piece of work made 
specially for them. There are frequently 
unusual combinations of colors — daring, 
but not crude. Red, brown, blue, green, 
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violet — yet the whole works in together 
well. Most of this work is done in wool. 

Room 4 has Slovakian and Ruthenian 
costumes. Notice the case of caps and bon- 
nets, the carved laundry paddles, the spin- 
ning and weaving tools. The costumes in 
room 3 are from Sarkéz; the couple in 
white are in mourning. Here is a whole 
case of boots ; the red ones are always for 
women. In room 2 see how the painted 
furniture gives the same effect as the many- 
colored embroideries of Mezékévesd — the 
district called Matyéd. The paintings show 
a group of peasants before and after the 
church service. 

The last room has costumes from Tran- 
sylvania — especially attractive are the 
ones from Torocké, Kalotaszeg, and the 
Székely district. Some of them, those with 
much gold, cost two or three hundred dol- 
lars. No wonder they are handed down 
from grandmother to girl, and to another 
generation after that! 

In the corridor are the picturesque cos- 
tumes of the Hortobagy — the leather 
coats, appliqued and embroidered; the 
long capes of the shepherds; the long, 
white coats, not woven, but made of a 
home-manufactured felt, whose wide sleeves 
are usually sewed up at the wrists to serve 
as pockets, with deep square collars and 
such gorgeous embroidery. 

What artists the peasants of Hungary 
are! They delight in making beautiful the 
things they use every day. These things 
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they have for their own work, not to sell. 
Kitchen utensils, spindles and _ spinning 
wheels, saddles and wine-presses, carpen- 
ters’ planes are decorated with carving 
and painting, just as coats and capes and 
aprons and frocks are beautified with 
embroidery. And it is all thoroughly Hun- 
garian in designs and in “feel”. 

On your way back to the city, make 
a detour to the Kerepes Cemetery on Fiu- 
mei-ut. From the main entrance walk par- 
allel to the street, taking the first turn 
to the left, and you come to the monument 
of Count Louis Batthyany (1807—49), the 
first premier of Hungary. Then to the 
right, and the second path to the left, and 
on to the very high monument of Louis 
Kossuth, with steps at either side. Above 
Liberty holds the broken chains of the lion. 

To the left a terrace has been built up 
to make the three mountain ranges of 
Hungary, with four graves, each with a 
one-word inscription — North, East, South, 
West — representing the lost territories. 

Farther to the left is the square mauso- 
leum of Francis Deak, above its dome an 
angel bearing a wreath and palm. On the 
path going straight down from the Dedak- 
monument, the sixth grave on the left is 
John Fadrusz, the talented sculptor who 
died so young; it has a beautiful figure 
of Christ on the cross, which he had made 
for a church, just before he died. 

Returning down Raké6czi-ut, stop at the 
National Theater where the Mezdkévesd 
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peasants sell their wares — articles of wood, 
laces, and embroideries. Some of them will 
be working, some of them will be in costume. 

The National Theater is supported by 
the state and gives excellent performances 
of classic and modern plays — Shakespeare, 
Moliere, Ibsen and other foreign dramas 
— and also plays of Hungarian life and 
history. Watch the posters and go to see 
some of the following : 


A hid — this concerns the building 
of the Lanchid; important characters 
are Széchenyi and his wife, Kossuth, 
Wesselényi ; sad at the end. And a com- 
panion piece, Kossuth. 

A vén gazember — life in the country 
about eighty years ago. 


II. Jozsef — in the emperor’s palace 
in Vienna, where he receives a delegation 
of Hungarians. 


Egy magyar ndbob (A Rich Hungarian 


Gentleman) — a little more than a cen- 
tury ago ; dramatized from a J6kai novel. 
Bank ban — thirteenth century ; im- 


portant characters are Bank Ban, one 
of the great lords, King Andreas II, and 
his queen. 

Az ember tragédiaja — fifteen pictures 
of world history. 

A bor (Wine) — a peasant play. 

Mohacs — period of Louis II and 
the Hungarian defeat at the hands of 
the Turks (1526). 
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Bizdnc — set in Constantinople in 1453. 


Matydlakodalom — a peasant story set 
in Mezdkovesd. 


Dolovat ndbob ldnya and Gyurkovics 
ldnyok, pictures of Hungarian life about 
fifty years ago. 


These are well worth seeing if only for 
the costumes; but the standard of acting 
is so high that you will have no difficulty 
in following the story if you ask some one 
to translate for you the outline given in 
the little newspaper which is always sold 
on the theater steps. 


Fhe second trip through Pest is along 
Andrassy-ut, with detours now and then, 
to the Park. This is a long, perfectly 
straight avenue, beginning at the Kisk6rit, 
lined at first with shops and office buildings, 
then with palaces and gardens, with rows 
of trees down the center. It is rightly 
called “the show street of Budapest”. 

The first notable building is the Opera, 
on your left, richly decorated inside and 
out. The royal box is the large one in the 
center of the first tier. The museum which 
is open during intermissions, has memorials 
of famous singers here. Thanks to a gene- 
rous subsidy from the state, the standard 
maintained is exceedingly high. German 
and Italian operas are constantly given as 
well as Hungarian ones, at prices amaz- 
ingly low. If you are interested in Hun- 
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garian music and costumes and any of 
these are given during your stay in Buda- 
pest, be sure to go — and in ample time, 
as latecomers must wait till the intermission 
before they are shown to their seats. 


Hunyadt Ldszlé — fifteenth century ; 
the important characters are Laszlé V, 
the widow of John Hunyadi and her 
sons, Laszl6 and Matyas. (Wonderful 
overture.) 

Bdnk bdn — thirteenth century, reign 
of Andreas II. (These two with music 
by Erkel, who wrote the national hymn.) 


Janos vitéz — a peasant fairy tale, 
made into a poem by Petdéfi and later 
into an opera by Kacs6h; it glorifies 
the man who is faithful to one coun- 
try and one love. 

Hadry Janos — story told by an old 
soldier with a vivid imagination ; Napo- 
leonic period. 

Farsangi lakodalom — a romantic tale 
of early nineteenth century country life. 


Psalmus Hungaricus, followed gener- 
ally by Székely fond — both set in 
Transylvania, modern music in which 
Kodaly has used many old Hungarian 
motifs. The first is a scene in a Protestant 
church, the second an evening party in 
a peasant cottage where the women 
meet to spin — and amuse themselves. 


Turn right at Liszt Ferenc-tér to the 
Academy of Music where many concerts 
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are given. It has a statue of Liszt, its first 
president. Ask the porter to send for the 
keys (Kérem, kiildjén a Liszt-szoba- és a 
Goldmark-szoba-kulcsokért.) and go up one 
flight to see the memorials of two Hun- 
garlan composers. 

In the Liszt room are portraits and pho- 
tographs showing him asa young man, an old 
man, and between; his baton, sword and 
cane ; manuscript music with his painstaking 
corrections ; letters; honors from various 
musical organizations and an order from 
Francis Joseph; his piano and organ, two 
three-octave pianos for practice, and his 
writing desk with a little piano in the 
center, which pulls out like a drawer. 

The Goldmark room (at the opposite 
end of the building) has his piano, a large 
number of manuscripts, letters from pro- 
minent musicians, photographs and pro- 
grams, along with small personal articles. 
He was born not far from Budapest, but 
did most of his work at Vienna. 

Back to Andrdassy-tt, on the left is Jokai- 
tér, with a statue of this greatest Hun- 
garian novelist, and at 69 the New Hun- 
garian Gallery, part of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, showing painting and sculpture 
of this century. In a collection of modern 
art it’s difficult to choose for other people. 
One man is interested in the subjects, 
another in methods, yet a third in the work 
of a group or some individual. The gallery 
is well worth an hour’s time. (Don’t miss the 
Hungarian ceilings in some of the rooms.) 
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Here you will find pictures of the Nagy- 
banya school. You will see portraits, land- 
scapes, café groups and gipsies, religious 
pictures and harvest scenes, market days 
and the “Hungarian sea’’, Lake Balaton, 
along with some modernistic work. 

Continuing up the avenue, where it meets 
the outer boulevard is an open space called 
the Kérénd, with gardens and four statues, 
which were given by Francis Joseph: the 
Transylvanian princes, Bocskay and Beth- 
len; Zrinyi, the hero of Szigetvar, and 
General Palffy. 

Again a detour to the right, to Vilma 
kiralyn6-ut 12, the George Rath Museum. 
He was a judge in the highest court of 
Hungary and this was his home, with the 
pictures and art objects which he collected, 
arranged just as they were during his life- 
time. There are many small articles — 
bronzes and porcelains; inlaid furniture, 
French and Italian. Most of the paintings 
are Italian and Flemish. Rembrandt, Titian, 
Rubens and Diirer are represented. The 
finest canvas is a Tintoretto portrait. 

Now a detour to the left to Bajza-utca 
21, the Jékai—Petdéfi house. It belonged 
to the novelist Jékai, who lived here with 
his son-in-law, the painter Feszty (who 
made the Panorama of 896 in the studio 
here). Jékai was a great friend of Petdéfi 
and after the tragic death of the poet near 
Segesvar, he gathered together some me- 
morials of him; and later when he was 
ready to give up this house, he suggested 
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that the Petéfi Society (a literary organiza- 
tion) should have a museum here. Many 
articles were gifts, a few were purchased. 

At the back of the studio the Society 
built on a duplicate of the room where 
Petéfi was born, in a little village not far 
from Pest. Notice the beams in the ceiling 
and the two little windows. The huge, 
round, white stove is a reproduction, but 
the bed and wardrobe belonged to the 
parents — the door of the latter is lined 
with newspapers of 1843. The traveling 
chest, dated 1815 in the lid, was first the 
father’s, then the son’s, he took it every- 
where with him. The water-color sketch 
hanging here shows you just how the house 
looked on the outside. 

There are pictures of Alexander Petéfi, of 
his parents, who belonged to the people, of 
his brother, his wife, whose family were 
much opposed to her marrying a poet and 
actor whom they thought beneath her, and 
of his son who died at eighteen — so that 
the family exists no longer. 

In case after case you see Pet6fi’s poems 
and letters, the manuscript of Talpva Ma- 
gyar /and the press on which it was printed 
that March day, different editions of his 
poems and many translations, especially in 
German, proclamations he issued in °48, 
theater programs where his poems were reci- 
ted, his lines set to music by Liszt, and — 
and — The most interesting paintings show 
him reading his poems to a group of pea- 
sants, and on the steps of the National 
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Museum when he recited his stirring lines, 
“Rise, Hungarians !”’ 

Upstairs are two J6kai rooms, with letters 
and manuscripts, pictures of him, his desk, 
exactly as he left it, with his visiting cards 
and three busts of his famous contempora- 
ries: Széchenyi, Kossuth and Petdéfi. The 
books in the cases are first editions of his 
many novels, and later editions too; and 
one large case has the books he owned. 

Now to Andrassy-tt 103, the Francis Hopp 
Museum of Oriental Art. Hopp was a Buda- 
pest citizen who made five trips around the 
world. He began collecting curios, but gra- 
dually became a specialist in the art of the 
far east — India, China, Japan. He lived 
in two rooms of this house and used all the 
rest for his collections, which he willed to 
the Art Museum. 

You will see carvings in bone and wood, 
inlaid articles, pictures and woodcuts, bron- 
zes, porcelains, textiles, sword guards. The 
most valuable are the cases of jade and crys- 
tal. There is a large number of puppets used 
in the theaters in Java — unique, if not 
beautiful. 

As you near the end of the avenue, look 
ahead to see how splendidly the Millenium 
Monument is placed, sharply outlined against 
the sky and the green of the park. It is in 
classic style and celebrates the first thou- 
sand years of Hungary’s history. In the 
center rises a column, very high, topped by 
a statue of the angel who, according to the 
legend, appeared to St. Stephen in a dream 
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and gave him the double cross and the 
crown. At the base is the Cenotaph in honor 
of the dead of the World War, severely plain 
and impressive. The brief inscription at the 
back says, “For a thousand years the fron- 
tier stone’, a reminder of recent changes in 
the boundary of Hungary, in spite of the 
gallant sacrifice of life through more than 
a thousand years when this land was the 
bulwark of the west against the east. 

Here are Arpad and the chieftains who 
led the people into this new country in 806. 
To left and right stretch curving colon- 
nades, with four allegorical groups — Peace 
and War in the center, Industry and Agni- 
culture at the ends. Between the columns 
are statues of fourteen rulers. 

But Hungary has had fifty-three kings. 
Why were these chosen ? 

Let us see. 

Beginning at the far side on the left, the 
first is Stephen wearing the holy crown and 
carrying the apostolic cross, presents from 
the Pope. In the relief below he receives the — 
crown from the bishop who was his messen- 
ger to Rome. 

The next figure with the battle axe is 
St. Laszl6. Underneath he’s rescuing the | 
maiden from a pagan. Now comes his 
nephew, Kalman the Learned, with his pile 
of books. The picture shows the leaders of 
Croatia paying homage to him. While Laszlé 
was saint and soldier, Kalman was reader, 
thinker, lawmaker — unusual in that early 
day. 
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Andreas II is holding the Golden Bulla, so 
called because the seal of this document 
hung in a gold box. Its date is 1222, only 
seven years later than England’s Magna 
Charta. Hungarian historians point out that 
the real importance of this document is that 
it was the first w7ttten constitution, for from 
the days of Arpad on Hungary was a consti- 
tutional state. Below the king, on a crusade, 
kisses the cross in Jerusalem. During the 
reign of his son, Béla IV, the country was 
devastated by the Tartars, by the plague, 
by locusts and by famine. Here is the king, 
gazing sadly at the stricken land and plan- 
ning to rebuild Hungary. 

The fleur-de-lys on shield and crowns 
show that the next two kings belonged to 
the Anjous — Charles Robert helping one 
of the Habsburgs in a battle ; and his son, 
Louis the Great, in whose reign the country 
reached the height of her power. He ruled 
over Poland also, over Naples, and part of 
the Balkans. From the Baltic to the Black 
Sea his dominions reached, and south to the 
Mediterranean. Pet6éfi recalled to his coun- 
trymen this glorious epoch in their past 
when he wrote : 


O great were once the Hungarian people! 
Great were their strength and possessions. 
In the waters of Hungarian seas 

Sank the stars of north, east and south. 


The relief shows his reception at Naples when 
he went to Italy for the “war of punishment”’. 
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Now cross to the opposite side where 
stands John Hunyadi, dressed in armor and 
helmet, sternly looking out over the plains ; 
below the battle with the Turks at Belgrade, 
in memory of this victory the bells ring at 
noon in Roman Catholic churches all over 
the world. Notice the crescent and the tur- 
baned figures. Next his son Matyas, in gor- 
geous inlaid armor. Underneath they bring 
him the model of the tower at the Corona- 
tion Church. He is surrounded not by 
knights and nobles, but by the scholars and 
artists whom he welcomed at his court. The 
figures at the right represent the spirits of 
Dante, Raphael and Leonardo. He was the 
great Renaissance ruler in Hungary and 
made Buda the most important cultural 
center in all Europe. 

Now come five of the Habsburg sove- 
reigns. Ferdinand I, in whose reign the 
women of Eger helped their men beat off 
a Turkish attack, fighting with the very 
stones of their town ; and Leopold I, con- 
temporary with Louis XIV, as the costume 
suggests. Below the allied army under 
Prince Eugene of Savoy defeats the Turks 
at Zenta. 

The next you know, of course — Maria 
Theresa. She appears before the Diet of 
Hungary with her little son in her arms. 
Moved by her helplessness and this appeal 
to their chivalry, as one man they drew 
their swords and shouted, ‘“‘We will give our 
blood and our lives for our king, Mara 
Theresa !’’ And this was no empty talk, for 
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they immediately voted money and troops 
so that she could fight for her heritage. 

Next is her son, Joseph II, "the hatted 
king’’ he was called in Hungary, because he 
never was crowned with the holy crown. 
Indeed during the ten years he reigned, he 
never lived in Buda. He would not be 
crowned here, for then he must abide by the 
Constitution, and he wanted to rule without 
it. The holy crown was carried off to Vienna, 
since it was valuable as a work of art —a 
‘museum piece’’, we'd say today. But just 
before his death Joseph II sent it back to 
Hungary. It traveled in state, like a king, in 
a gilded, glass-sided coach. Throngs of 
people gathered along the roads to see it 
pass and there was great rejoicing. Here you 
see soldier, peasant, magnates and children 
with flowers, welcoming it home again. 

The last statue is Francis Joseph who in 
theory began to reign in 1848, but wasn't 
crowned till 1867, when by compromise 
the dual government of Austro-Hungary 
was eStablished. This was in reality a great 
victory for Hungary who won then the 
privileges for which she had taken up arms 
in 48. Here is the emperor of Austria, 
crowned as king of Hungary by premier 
and Primate — the joint action of state 
and church. At the left 1s Francis Deak, to 
whose tact and patience and perseverance 
the compromise was due, and the beloved 
Queen Elizabeth. 

You enter now the City Park (Varosliget), 
which has been a park since 1797. It’s a 
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popular place with Budapest people, espe- 
cially on Sunday afternoons, for it offers 
recreation to suit every man’s taste — 
a bridle path, the lake for skating and 
boating, a zoo, many statues and four 
museums, a marvelous bath establishment, 
restaurants, a playground and amusement 
park, concerts in the open air, and lawns 
and gardens and fountains, all in a space 
not quite three hundred acres in extent, 
where long ago King Matyds had a hunt- 
ing park. 

The building on your right, which looks 
like a Greek temple, is the Artists’ House 
where large exhibitions are held. Every 
autumn and winter there’s a showing of 
Hungarian work, in the spring an inter- 
national exhibition, and special ones from 
time to time. 

On the left stands the classic Museum of 
Fine Arts, a very large collection of pictures 
and sculpture. Here are some suggestions 
as to where to spend your time on a first 
visit, provided you’re not a specialist. On 
the ground floor, stop in the center to see 
the triptych, painted about 1500 in Upper 
Hungary. Room 6 has modern Hungarian 
sculpture, — notice especially the work of 
Ferenczy, Fadrusz, Strobl and Zala. 

Up one flight, in the center room (no 
number) are the old Hungarian pictures. 
See the Visitation done about 1506 by M. S. 
Due to the Turkish occupation, the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries are empty in 
the story of Hungarian art. About 1750 
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there began an interest in artistic things. 
Look at Manyoky’s portrait of Rakéczi 
on the easel, and at the end of the room 
Kupetzky’s Oboe Player and his picture of 
his family. 

Now cross to the left wing. Early in the 
nineteenth century comes Charles Marké 
who did beautiful landscapes with mytho- 
logical groups (small — in rooms 1 and 2). 
Also in 2, notice three portraits by Barabas 
(one is Franz Liszt's) and Joseph Borsos’ 
group of girls after the ball. 

Room 3 has the first folk pictures — a 
wedding, the vineyard festival, Transylvania 
peasants (this one by Barabas) ; and about 
this time — the 1860s — the historical 
picture became popular — in Hungary as 
in other countries. Look at the battle with 
the Turks, Helena Zrinyi and her children 
in Munkacs castle, the mother and wife 
of Laszl6 Hunyadi mourning for him — the 
last two by Victor Madarasz; Lészld 
Hunyadt's Farewell to his Friends, an early 
Benczur. At the end of the room Michael 
Zichy’s Rescue Ship and The Orgy; the 
latter, a water color, is more typical of his 
work, for he was famous as an illustrator 
and was also court painter to the czar. 
There is a notable portrait of Thierry by 
Madarasz. 

The next room (4) is given over to the 
many-sided Bertalan Székely. The sketches 
are particularly interesting — two of the 
1867 coronation, a dancer, Laszl6 V and 
Czilley (this you see in the finished picture 
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also — compare them). There are landscapes 
(isn’t Nocturne charming?), Leda and the 
Swan, a subject he did many times, and 
historical pictures: the Hungarians finding 
the body of Louis II at Mohacs; Dobozi 
kills his wife when they’re overtaken by the 
Turks; the battle of Mohacs; Thodkdly’s 
flight. 

At the end of room 5 are girls’ portraits 
by Charles Brocky who worked in London ; 
Benczur’s Baptism of Stephen (compare with 
the study for it and see how he improved 
it; Benczur represents the academic style 
and is at his best in dramatic scenes of 
Hungarian history) ; Liezen-Mayer's St. E]i- 
zabeth giving her cloak to the beggar ; 
and work by Charles Lotz, whose name 
you know as a great frescoer. Here are 
portraits, landscapes, fresco sketches and 
allegorical and mythological pictures. 

Room 6 is devoted to Paul Szinyei Merse, 
the pioneer of modern painting in Hungary. 
Study particularly A May Picnic which 
he did in 1873. The fresh colors and lum1- 
nosity of this canvas astonished his teacher 
in Munich, but when he sent it to the salon 
there it was denounced as too modern and 
“skied"’, which made him so angry that he 
took it away. The following year he did 
this portrait of his wife (in the purple dress). 
Then nothing more for some years. 

These two and The Lark, which he’d 
just finished, he sent to an exhibition in 
Vienna in 1883: they were hung, but sharply 
criticised. The Picnic he offered to the 
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National Museum (here in Budapest) as a 
gift — refused. Again for ten years he 
painted no more. 

It was 1896 that discovered him. The 
exposition that year called all the young 
Hungarian artists home from Paris, and 
they found here in Budapest a painter 
who was doing exactly what the Frenchmen 
of the famous “‘plein air’’ school were doing ; 
he was the only man in central Europe 
painting like that and — his work was 
excellent ! Promptly they acclaimed him a 
great master. The small landscapes here 
are later work. It’s interesting that he 
accomplished this, working quite alone, with 
no contacts with the new movement ; he 
was never in Paris till 1g00, but French 
critics say that he made a real contribution 
to impressionistic painting. 

Room g is the Munkacsy room. He was 
a poor lad, apprenticed to a cabinet-maker 
near Arad, who saw a painter at work and 
tried to imitate him, whereupon the man 
offered to help him. With some few pictures 
he came to Budapest, was given a small 
stipendium by the government, and studied 
in Munich and then Dusseldorf, where he 
wanted to become, like his teacher, a genre 
painter. 

When he was twenty-six he painted The 
Last Day of a Condemned Man. His teacher 
advised him not to continue with this 
canvas, it was too difficult, too heavy for 
him; but he kept on and when it was 
finished, his master was amazed. An Amerl- 
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can came to Dusseldorf, saw it and bought 
it for his collection, but with the understand- 
ing that Munkacsy could exhibit it in 
Paris — and there it won a gold medal. 
(The original is in the Wilstach Collection 
in Philadelphia, this is a replica which the 
artist made ten years later — without the 
first one to copy from.) Then he received 
an order for the picture on the opposite 
wall, A Vagabond of the Night. 

He took a studio in Paris, married there, 
and was soon earning large sums from his 
work. He never specialized. In this room 
you can see examples of the kinds of pictures 
he did — portraits (his wife, Liszt, a bishop), 
still life, landscapes, genre, Biblical. His 
one important historical piece, Arpad com- 
ing into Hungary, which you saw in the 
Parliament, was ordered by the state in 
1896. Munkdcsy was already ill when he 
came to Budapest to paint it, and died 
a few months after it was finished. 

His famous trilogy of Biblical pictures — 
Christ before Pilate (this is a replica — the 
original is in America), Ecce Homo/ and 
Calvary — he did at the suggestion of a 
friend, plus the urging of a dealer and his 
wife. He finally yielded, but the subjects 
were foreign and less to his taste than the 
Hungarian genre, and consequently the can- 
vases seem more planned and executed with 
less freedom. 

Many persons like best the studies, of 
which he made one for every important | 
figure in a large picture. Notice the heads 
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for The Last Day of the Condemned, and the 
woman with the two children, a study for 
The Pawnbroker’s Shop in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. 

In room 7 are the landscapes of Laszlé 
Padl who worked at Barbizon. A man of 
great promise, he died at thirty-three. He 
was poor all his life: he never painted to 
order, but to please himself. Even on the 
dullest day these landscapes are lovely. 

The next two rooms show the work of 
the 80s and ‘90s when many Hungarians 
were painting — portraits, animals (Pallik, 
for example) and genre: A Village Wedding 
and The Return from the Field, by Deak- 
Ebner ; Gipsies Before the Judge by Bihari; 
Baditz’ picture of a judge questioning a 
girl and Gydarfas’ Ulustration of a poem by 
Arany. 

And now come the moderns — Mészdoly, 
the painter of Lake Balaton (in room 13 — 
small, but so lovely) ; Csék’s Communion in 
a Protestant church ; and Sir Philip Laszl6é’s 
portraits of Leo XIII, Cardinal Rampolla 
(the artist’s gift to the museum) and Admiral 
Horthy. The moderns from 1896 on you 
have seen at the New Hungarian Gallery. 

Rich as is the museum in Hungarian 
work, it has also an excellent showing of 
pictures from other countries. For your first 
visit, I can but point out a few of the most 
important. In room 16 (nineteenth century 
French) Corot, Delacroix, two Monets, Ma- 
net (The Mistress of Baudelaire, often de- 
scribed in his poems), Cezanne and Gauguin. 
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In room 18 (German) are two Lenbach por- 
traits, two of Bocklin’s — very fine ones ; 
Leibl’s portrait of Szinyei Merse and Stuck’s 
Sphinx. 

In the Spanish room (you now leave the 
Modern Gallery and cross to room 8 in the 
Old Masters wing) look at the Murillos — 
especially The Child Jesus Distributes Bread 
and The Holy Family ; the two El Grecos ; 
the Ribera ; and the Goyas — two genre and 
two portraits. The lady in blue was the wife 
of a celebrated critic. The Girl with the Jug 
he painted when he was eighty and nearly 
blind. There’s also an early Velasquez, The 
Peasant Dinner. 

In room 11 look at Van Dyck’s double 
portrait, and the Jordaens portrait. On two 
sides of this wing are small rooms, numbered 
from A (which has the English pictures — 
some fine portraits !) to Q. Stop in E to see 
the Rembrandts — The Old Rabbi and The 
Dream of St. Joseph ; in G for Thomas de 
Keijser’s portrait of a woman and Jan van 
der Heyde’s still life ; in I for the two Franz 
Hals ; and in L, for the woman painted by 
Vermeer of Delft — interesting that he 
could do this, when generally we see his 
genre work. In O, St. John Preaching, by 
Brueghel — notice the Christ among the 
listeners. And in Q, Lucas Cranach’s Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine. 

Also in Q is an Albrecht Diirer portrait. 
Did you know he came of Hungarian paren- 
tage? His grandfather was a saddle-maker, 
born in the Transylvanian village of Ajtés. 
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He was accordingly called Ajtés. But 
this word means in Hungarian a door. His 
father, a goldsmith, spent some wander- 
years, as was the custom in those days, and 
went to Nuremberg where he married and 
settled, changing his name to Thurer, the 
German word for door, which with another 
slight change for his son became Diirer. 

The rooms from here to the center are 
filled with Italian pictures. There are por- 
traits by Tizian, Tintoretto, Lorenzo Lotto, 
Giorgione, and Raphael. There’s a Holy Fa- 
mily by Francia. There are Madonnas by 
Filippino Lippi, Correggio, Boltraffio and 
Luini. And the Esterhazy Madonna (in 
room 2 — small), very important because 
it’s Raphael’s only unfinished one, done in 
tempera, so that you can see the drawing. 
It is fresh and interesting, perhaps more so 
than if he’d finished it later in oils. 

On the top floor are some moderns — by 
such artists as Zorn, Maris, Israels, Zuloaga. 
And you must see Leonardo’s equestrian 
Statue of a warrior (street floor on the left), 
— and — and — But you must come again 
— and again. 

Cross the bridge to Széchenyi Island. The 
lovely Gothic building reflected in the lake 
is a duplicate of one wing of the Vajdahunyad 
castle in Transylvania. Pass under the port- 
cullis into the courtyard. The buildings here 
are a summary of Hungarian architecture in 
the various periods — Romanesque, Gothic, 
Renaissance and baroque, built for the his- 
torical section of the 1896 exposition. 
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The architect’s skill has put into one de- 
tails from no fewer than twenty-six buildings 
— the porch from the Romanesque church 
at Jak, with such rich carving in columns 
and capitals, the cloisters from the abbey at 
Pannonhalma, a Gothic chapel from some- 
where else, the baroque section with its 
many statues from a celebrated palace of 
Maria Theresa’s time, some details from a 
church in Brass6, others from a famous 
Renaissance palace, pillars and capitals from 
here and there and another place ; and yet, 
somehow, it does achieve a certain harmony 
of line and a surprising beauty of ensemble 
— especially from a distance. There are 
cleverly connecting links of brick that make 
a gradual change from one pronounced style 
to the next. Under the rose window in the 
Gothic part you can see the Hunyadi raven 
and ring, and in the next section medallions 
with the heads of Matyas and Beatrice. What 
is it used for? For that most Hungarian 
thing — a museum of agriculture. 

Here you see the manifold work done by 
and for the farmer, a most important person 
in this country. There are paintings and 
photographs, exhibits of many kinds, charts 
and maps and models. You don’t think 
agriculture sounds very interesting? Just 
come inside and see. 

Look at the fine Hungarian wheat — and 
how many kinds! — at the maize and to- 
bacco, the many vegetables and fruits, the 
case of paprika — did you know it grows in 
so many colors and sizes? The vineyard 
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room has paintings of Tokaj and Meénes, 
spraying machines and wine-presses old and 
modern, a collection of old wine glasses and 
samples of the many kinds of Hungarian 
wines. 

There are statuettes of peasant workers, 
pictures of harvest scenes, in one the pea- 
sants bring the harvest crown to the land- 
owner and his wife, while the gipsy fiddler 
waits to begin playing for the dance. You 
see something of the work done in various 
state laboratories and institutes, the practi- 
cal instruction given in plant diseases and 
in the care of milk. You see how sugar is 
made from beets; the steps from flax to | 
lace and cloth ; a section for cheese — how + 
very many kinds! and another for bread 
and cakes — look at the fancy molds, some 
with historical figures ! 

Upstairs are pictures and models of ani- 
mals — horses, cattle, oxen, sheep — many 
of them from the state studs; and of the 
money-makers for the farmer’s wife — geese 
and chickens, pigeons and rabbits. A section 
for bees and honey, another for silk worm 
culture, with an exhibit of sik-making in 
Japan for comparison. One room shows 
dams and river regulation, and a model of 
the enormous warehouse for grain in the 
free harbor of Budapest. 

And if all this doesn’t suffice to lure you 
in, go into the Gothic wing of the museum, 
to see the building from the inside. It has 
lovely vaulting and polychrome decoration, 
and two snail windows on the stairs. The 
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exhibits here are from pre-war Hungary’s 
forestry — did you guess how many beauti- 
ful woods she had? and fisheries, showing 
many kinds of fish, how they are caught 
and shipped ; around the pool you see their 
enemies. 

Upstairs is hunting, with the horns 
brought back as prized trophies. There 
are models of wild boars, wolves, bears, 
deer and the smaller game, in their natural 
habitats. Hungary offered hunting such as 
you can find in few places in Europe today. 
Do look at the charming figure of the boy 
with the hooded falcons. 

As you leave the museum, notice oppo- 
site the entrance the statue of Anonymous, 
the notary who during the reign of Béla III 
wrote a chronicle of Hungarian history — 
the oldest complete one in existence. Only 
the first sheet with his name is missing, 
so he is given this unique name — and 
a statue! 

When you cross the bridge here to the 
mainland, turn to the right into the 
‘‘Washington Gyorgy-sctany’, a path named 
in George Washington's honor in 1932, the 
bi-centennial of his birth. It has a statue | 
of Washington, a gift some years ago from 
Hungarians living in the United States. 

Now go out Stefania-ut, bordered by 
the bridle path, to the City Museum on 
your left. Here are many interesting objects 
dealing with the history of Budapest — 
since 1686. Notice in the entrance hall the 
rococo stove from Maria Theresa’s time, 
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with a medieval picture of the Var; and 
old prints of Buda, where Pest is very 
small and insignificant, joined to Buda by 
the summer bridge of boats. 

In the corridor on your left are old books 
and banners of the guilds, their chests for 
keeping records and valuables, swinging 
signs of inns, and jugs — the large ones 
for beer for the members, the small ones 
for wine for the masters. There’s a case 
of clocks made in Buda and Pest, of many 
styles : baroque, Biedermeyer, rococo ; and 
work of silversmiths — altar pieces, swords, 
a chess set, and table decorations. There 
are quaint sets of playing cards, painted 
by hand, one with views of old Pest. And 
a few costumes of the Biedermeyer period. 

The 1686 room has prints and booklets 
from many lands, showing the wide-spread 
interest in the recapture of Buda all 
through Europe — Spain, England, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Germany, France; in 
some places this event was celebrated with 
fireworks. Between three and four hundred 
medals were struck — you see a few dozen 
here, many bearing the head of Leopold I 
or a picture of Buda. 

The large picture is the triumphal entry 
of Charles of Lorraine, painted in 1694, so 
that it’s almost contemporary work, with 
a good picture of the Var. Four of the 
banners here were carried by the allied 
army. In one corner are prints of four of 
the pashas who governed Buda during the 
Turkish occupation. There were a hundred 
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governors — sometimes as many as three 
in one year. 

The next room has pictures of the great 
flood of 1838, colored prints of a coronation, 
and proclamations of 1848, with the signa- 
tures of the patriotic leaders. The pictures 
show the taking and the retaking of the 
capital. The symbolic keys of the city, 
with the Budapest arms, were presented 
on this red velvet cushion to the Austrian 
general Windischgratz. 

In the next sections are pictures of the 
coronations in 1867 and rog16, of the Taban 
— the quaint, old district at the foot of the 
Var, now fast disappearing under the march 
of progress — of the races, of Count Sdan- 
dor’s equestrian feats (in one he is driving 
down the steps in the Var which are today 
called the Sandor steps), skating fétes, 
and the promenade on Stefania-it, when 
every afternoon the society folk of Buda- 
pest drove and strolled here. 

In the center are royal documents giving 
the city certain privileges, the oldest dated 
1698 ; and the silver table decoration for 
the 1896 dinner that opened the Millenium 
celebrations. In the rooms on the right, 
stop before Benczur’s painting of the re- 
taking of Buda, ordered by the city in 
1886 ; the central figure is the Duke of 
Lorraine, behind him Max of Bavaria and 
Eugene of Savoy; at his feet the dead 
pasha whose monument you saw on the 
bastion in the Var — a brave enemy, peace 
to him ! 
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More pictures of Buda and of Pest and 
maps ; notice those of the Matyas church, 
before and during the restoration. A model 
of the barracks where Batthydny was 
executed, on the site of the present-day 
Liberty Square. And a model of one side 
of the old Inner City, now almost com- 
pletely rebuilt. 

If you’re interested, make a detour now, 
to Stefania-it 314 (outside the Park), the 
Institute of Geology. The building has 
Hungarian motifs done in blue, outside and 
in — on doors, archways, ceilings. On the 
stair landing are slabs of marble, showing 
the many varieties which were found in 
Hungary. In the hall, notice the volcanic 
ash with tracks of birds and animals, made 
perhaps ten million years ago; the two 
columns of salt; the mammoth’s skull and 
thigh bone. 

In the center room upstairs is a mam- 
moth’s skeleton, found near Lake Balaton. 
By the window, flint implements made by 
prehistoric man; a child’s skull from that 
long-ago period; horns of a giant deer 
(on top of the case) ; a cave-bear’s skeleton, 
found in Transylvania, with about three 
hundred others; a tortoise in limestone. 

There are in the side rooms paintings of 
Interesting geologic formations; pictures 
of the ice cave at Dobsina, one of the largest 
in Europe (the entrance is in Hungary, 
the cave itself now in Czechoslovakia). There 
are many rocks with plain marks of sea 
Shells, proving that the sea once covered 
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this part of Europe; at the end of the 
room, coal of various kinds, some with 
imprints of ferns; fossils with leaves. 

Perhaps the most beautiful objects are 
the crystals — amethysts and opals partic- 
ularly ; and things made of aragonite — 
very lovely. The last room (10) has specimens 
from other countries, for comparison. 

A short trip through this museum gives 
you an impression of the wealth of geologi- 
cal material in pre-war Hungary, and how 
much of it has been taken away. Far more 
geological riches come from the mountains 
than the plains, and Hungary has lost her 
mountains — that means, lost her gold, 
her salt and coal mines, her forests, her 
marble quarries. | 

Now back through the Park, past the 
Agricultural Museum, and straight up the 
road from the Millenium Monument you 
come to the Széchenyi Baths, a luxurious 
establishment belonging to the city. The 
hot springs were discovered by boring in 
1868—78. The general rule is that one 
must dig thirty-three meters deeper to get 
an increase of one degree (Centigrade) in 
temperature; but here it is only eleven 
meters. The sulphurous water shoots up 
constantly from a depth of almost a 
thousand meters, and its temperature is 

C. ig 

Go to the main entrance, under the dome, 
and ask for a guide. The entrance hall has 
lovely mosaics — mermaids, Neptune, Venus, 
scenes at fountains, and in the dome a fresco 
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of Apollo; it reminds you of the great 
baths of Rome. There are, on the men’s 
side and the women’s too, pools of four 
different temperatures, and private rooms 
besides. There are mud baths, steam or hot 
air baths, electric light baths, and all sorts 
of electric equipment for special treatments. 
There’s an attractive drinking-hall where 
you may drink the fresh, hot water — 
plain, or with lemon, or with Carlsbad 
salts. 

From the middle of May on, you may 
swim in the outdoor pool and have a sunbath 
on the beach or in a steamer chair on the 
long roof of the dressing-room pavilion. 
In summer from six to seven thousand 
people come here every day — some of 
them for all day. Whole families come, for 
the three basins are of different depths — 
for children, for beginners, and for ex- 
perienced swimmers. What more delightful 
way to get a summer vacation at home 
— in and out of the water, lying on the 
sand, lunching on the terrace, a rest and a 
nap, and another swim — everybody in 
Budapest swims |! 

But words can’t tell you much about the 
Széchenyi Baths and how you'll feel after 
you try them. You must sample them for 
yourself. 

Beyond the Baths is the Feszty Panorama 
— a painting a hundred and twenty meters 
long and fifteen high, showing the coming 
of the Hungarians in 896. Here and there 
tangible objects are utilised, so skillfully 
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that it’s difficult to tell where reality ends | 
and painting begins. 

Here come Prince Arpad, on his white 
horse, and the leaders, stopping to rest 
their steeds, as they have this moment 
arrived. Notice the banners of white horse- 
tails. On the right they’re fighting with 
the natives who rush down the hill like a 
storm, though they have only bows and 
arrows. In fear and despair the captives 
look at the invaders. There a girl clings to 
her father, guessing what fate awaits him. 

Before the smoking altar the priest stands, 
invoking the spirit of fire. A white horse is 
led up to be sacrificed, while the dancing 
girls strew flowers and the musicians sound 
their pipes and drums. The smoke from the 
altar rises straight up — a sign that this 
enterprise will succeed, that they will obtain 
and keep this land. 

Notice too Arpdd’s wife, seated under a 
canopy in a car drawn by four white oxen. 
At the sides are ox heads and long horse- 
tails, partly for decoration, partly to keep 
off demons. Here the Hungarians are saving 
some women from a burning house and 
bandaging the wounds of their enemies. 
There they pitch their tents on the edge 
of the forest for their first night in the new 
home. | 

You feel the immense distance of the wide 
plain, with the far-away mountains. You see 
the long-horned cattle, the buffalo, the 
special kind of sheep, still found in Hungary. 
The landscape is a true picture of the valley 
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in north-east Hungary where Feszty and 
his colleagues lived in tents and made a 
preliminary sketch, forty feet long. They 
worked for months in libraries and museums 
to get the right costumes and the right 
types of faces. Clothing, arms, carts, idols, 
tents, ornaments, textiles — all the details 
are the result of painstaking study, with the 
help of many experts. 

In front of the Széchenyi Baths is a 
station of the subway, the first constructed 
on the Continent. It will take you back to 
Vérésmarty-tér. Go by this service at least 
once, to see how comfortable and quick it is. 

And now after you’ve explored Pest and 
visited its museums and enjoyed glimpses 
of its social life, stroll down to the Danube, 
find a seat on the promenade, and spend 
some time doing the most interesting 
thing offered by the Pest side — look 
across at Buda. 


If you're specially interested in — 

— modern Hungarian architecture, go 
to the Post Office Savings Bank in Hajnal- 
utca, and to the Kébanya church (half an 
hour by tramway). 

— the history of Budapest, go to the 
Ernst Museum (Nagymezé-utca 8), where 
there’s a very large collection of prints and 
engravings dealing with the development of 
the city. 
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— mineral waters, go to Kelenféld — by 
tramway with a half hour’s walk, or twenty 
minutes by motor; here are the bitter 
water springs that supply the famous Hu- 
nyadi Janos water. From a hundred and 
seventy wells on this hundred acres, the 
water runs into cisterns, is pumped up by 
electricity, and bottled without ever being 
touched by human hands. 

— in transportation, go to the Traffic 
Museum in the City Park. 

— in public health and safety, go to the 
Public Health Museum (E6tvés-utca 3) 
where you will learn about workers’ insur- 
ance, housing, child welfare and _ social 
work in Hungary. The State Institute of 
Hygiene, built by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, is at Gyali-ut 4. 

— ruins, go out toZs4mbék (an hour by 
motor bus) where you'll see parts of what 
must have been a fine Gothic church. This 
is a district where Swabians live — and have 
lived for decades. Today they speak their 
own dialect, and many of them don’t un- 
derstand a word of Hungarian. An interest- 
ing example, at the very gates of the capital, 
of what was true all over Hungary — that 
colonists, whether invited by the Hunga- 
rians or settled here by Habsburg orders, 
were given the maximum of freedom and 
were not forced to use — or indeed to learn 
Hungarian. 

— prehistoric things, go to the stalactite 
cave (Palvélgyi barlang) in the Buda hills ; 
it is perhaps forty or sixty thousand years old. 
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— in Hungarian wines, go by the local 
electric train from Gellért-tér to Budafok, 
to see the state wine cellars (more than a 
kilometer in length). Here the many kinds 
of wine made in the state vineyards are 
tested, graded, and stored — and may be 
sampled. 

— in education, from nursery school to 
graduate work at a university, or in any 
of the art schools, go to the Ministry of 
Education at Hold-utca 16. 

— in medicine, go to the university clinics 
on Ull6i-ut. 

— in horses, pay a visit to the state 
stud farm at Babolna. 

— in live stock — horses, cattle, oxen, 
sheep, pigs — and in a model farm, go to 
Mezohegyes. For these two, consult the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

— in any other special work, go to the 
Foreign Office at Disz-tér 1, or to your 
own Legation, for advice and suggestions. 


There are delightful trips you can make 
from Budapest — up or down the Danube, 
for a morning or afternoon, or all day and 
evening. One such jaunt is down the river 
to Kalocsa where you'll see beautiful pea- 
sant costumes. 

— to Mezdkoévesd ; be sure to go on Sunday 
or a holiday, to see the peasant costumes, 
perhaps the most colorful in Hungary. If 
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you go by motor, you drive past the flying 
field (Matydsfold — fifteen minutes from 
Vaczi-utca) and through Gdéddoll6é, where 
there’s a royal palace and gardens, Queen 
Elizabeth’s favorite residence and now the 
summer home of the Regent ; and Eger, a 
charming baroque town which boasts a 
cathedral, college, bastions and a Turkish 
minaret — they’re very rare in Hungary, 
for after 1686 they werespeedily destroyed, 
“as unbeseeming a Catholic people.”’ 

— to Esztergom,tosee the birthplace of 
St. Stephen (perhaps !), and the cathedral 
with a beautiful Renaissance chapel and a 
treasury rich in the work of Hungarian 
goldsmiths ; and the museum in the Pri- 
mate’s palace ; and then have a swim in the 
open-air pool, supplied by a hot spring ; if 
you go by train, why not return by steamer? 
The lights of Budapest from a distance are 
alone worth the trip! 

— or by boat to Visegrad tothe ruins of 
the royal castle, situated at the romantic 
narrows of the Danube. This was once the 
residence of the court and later a hunting 
palace. Thanks to its walls, it withstood 
the Tartars, but was destroyed by the 
Austrians during the Rakéczi struggle for 
liberty. The siteis superb and the view will 
repay you for the climb. 

— for a weekend, if not longer, to Lake 
Balaton, south-west from Budapest. ‘The 
Hungarian sea”’, people call it, and doctors 
say that children thrive there just as they 
do at the seashore. You have your choice 
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of half a dozen attractive resorts, fringing 
the length of the lake, from Balatonfiired 
to Keszthely, once a Roman camp. If you 
stay at Keszthely, be sure to go to Héviz, 
noted for its lake, fed by hot springs and 
gay with lotus blossoms; and to Sumez 
for the ruins of a medieval castle and a 
museum with many Roman and prehistoric 
relics. 

But if you have only one day, I still say, 
go to Balaton. By motor it’s two hours 
and a half. After some exploring, drive over 
to Herend, half an hour by car, to the por- 
celain factory — a small plant, but the 
work ranks with Sevres, Meissen, Copen- 
hagen. It makes beautiful vases, statuettes 
and odd pieces, but the great specialty is 
dinner sets, of a hundred or two hundred 
pieces, and up to eight hundred. If a set 
is made to order for you, the pattern will 
bear your name. Have a swim later at 
Balaton, or a round of golf — the links are 
excellent ! —- and return to Budapest in 
the evening. 


But Budapest is not all of Hungary. You 
must go to Szeged to see the cathedral and 
university and paprika fields ; and to Sop- 
ron, a town with many medieval buildings, 
more than in other places because the Turks 
were never there; and via Miskolc, by 
train or airplane, to Lillafiired in the 
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northern pines, delightfully cool in summer 
and filled with gay, sport enthusiasts in 
winter; you stay in a very modern hotel 
built like an old hunting castle ! 

Or to the abbeys of Pannonhalma and 
Tihany ; or to Veszprém, a town of the 
Middle Ages ; and Pécs (flying service here, 
too) with its cathedral and Catacombs, and 
the university moved from Pozsony, and 
the Zsolnay majolica factory, and market- 
day with picturesque costumes; then by 
train or airplane to Debrecen and the Hor- 
tobagy where you see the Csikés riding at 
breakneck speed to lasso a straggling horse, 
and hear the flutes of the shepherds, and if 
luck be with you, see the mirage called Déli- 
bab ;" and to Jak, and Szombathely, and 
— and — and — 

When your Budapest visit comes to an 
end, as the most enjoyable of visits must, 
if the weather is hot, why not return to 
Vienna by airplane? It’s a trip of only an 
hour and a half, following the Danube all 
the way, and costs no more than second- 
class on the train. 

Or you can fly to Prague, or to Berlin or 
Munich, or to Klagenfurt and Venice, if 
your way lies to the south. Such a journey 
is a fitting end to days in Budapest. 
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